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A Year’s Service in a Psychiatric Unit of the American Red Cross 


AILEEN SHANE 


Beenie the meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association in Febru- 
ary, 1941, the call went out to the psychi- 
atric social workers to rally to the cause of 
the American Red Cross. Recruits were 
needed in their expanding program in the 
military and naval welfare services. 

The call came as a challenge to me. I had 
been a teacher of social case work for about 
ten years. Many teachers of social case 
work feel the need for sabbatical leaves to 
sharpen and test their techniques by actual 
practice in the reality situation of a social 
agency. I secured leave for a year and felt 
fortunate in being placed with the American 
Red Cross at St. Elizabeths Hospital in 
Washington, D. C. I was to be a staff 
worker, free of supervisory and administra- 
tive duties which I had carried in connec- 
tion with my teaching experience. Work 
with psychotics was a new field. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital is a mammoth 
institution with 165 buildings covering 800 
acres and with 2,000 employees and 7,000 
patients. There are two social service de- 
partments: one serves civilians from the 
District of Columbia; the other, the Red 
Cross, serves mentally ill patients of the 
armed forces. These represent career men, 
selectees, and voluntary enlistees. The age 
range is from 17 years up. The function of 
the Red Cross in such a setting encompasses 
a wide scope. The staff worker must have 
a knowledge of clinical psychiatry in general 
and war neuroses and psychoses in particu- 
lar. Besides the social case work services to 
the patients of the armed forces, the Red 


Cross sponsors and plans the recreational 
program. The selection, training, and super- 
vision of volunteers are also part of the 
function of the Red Cross, and through the 
help of these Gray Ladies and other volun- 
teers many smaller specialized recreational 
programs are in progress. 

The volunteer services have for the sake 
of convenience been grouped around the pro- 
gram of the psychodramatic theatre, which 
was founded as a joint experimental project 
by the hospital and the Red Cross. The 
psychodrama has now gained a recognized 
place among the other therapeutic services 
of the hospital. 

One of the striking characteristics of St. 
Elizabeths is its eclecticism, its hospitality to 
new ideas and to students from allied fields. 
This open-minded cordiality permeates the 
hospital all the way from the superintendent 
to the newest orderly—it is traditional and 
unfailing. It whets the staff’s appetite for 
work. 

My period of work began before we were 
actually at war. I was soon assigned a 
small group of ex-service patients who the 
psychiatrists thought could be discharged 
from the hospital provided plans could be 
made in their home communities to receive 
them and provide nominal supervision. On 
the surface it appeared that these patients 
had no family or relatives who wanted to 
have them back. One of the group had been 
at St. Elizabeths for twenty years, a veteran 
of World War I; the others had had shorter 
periods of hospitalization but were in danger 
of becoming too contented with the security 
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of a comfortable institution. This project 
required careful scrutiny of case records and 
medical records, conferences with the psy- 
chiatrists who knew the patients, intensive 
case work with the patients themselves, and 
correspondence with the local Red Cross 
chapters. Every opportunity was made to 
utilize letters as a chance to spread mental 
hygiene fundamentals. Through letters the 
Red Cross was the connecting link between 
the patient and the hospital, the family and 
the local chapter. Finally, after considera- 
ble correspondence, all this group with one 
exception was discharged from the hospital 
within the year. Follow-up reports, through 
letters from the chapters, state that the ad- 
justments of these men to civilian life have 
been fairly successful. 

In addition to work with the veterans of 
World War I, I was assigned to work in- 
tensively with a group of ten new patients, 
the criteria for selection being age range, 
preliminary diagnostic impressions, rank, 
and service. The period of time before they 
were honorably discharged from the service 
and subsequently from the hospital varied 
from four to ten months. The frequency of 
my interviews ranged from one hour each 
week with the patients to somewhat less, 
determined by the accessibility or expressed 
need of the patient and the direction of the 
psychiatrist. From careful study and treat- 
ment of these ten patients I became familiar 
with reaction patterns which characterize the 
psychoses of young and older men who 
break down under the strains of military life. 

In my work with this group of patients 
I received careful guidance from a super- 
visor distinguished for her knowledge of 
psychiatric social work and clinical psychia- 
try. She was also well versed in Red Cross 
philosophies and policies. 

The problems inherent in the cases quoted 
below are typical of the general case load. 


Joseph Andrews, seaman, aged 32, a college 
graduate, son of a leading minister in a small town, 
had, according to his story, always been a dis- 
appointment to his family because he could not 
follow in his father’s footsteps. He left his home 
town, got in with a “ wild crowd,” took up drink- 
ing, continually lost positions and was finally hos- 
pitalized several times for treatment of alcoholism. 
He enlisted in the navy without telling of his 
previous mental illness. After nine months’ serv- 


ice, while on furlough, he drank to excess. He 
became actively disturbed and psychotic and finally 
was sent to this hospital. After his recovery from 
this episode he was eager to talk over his problem 
and his acceptance of the social worker seemed 
evident. He was not only chagrined but anxious 
and fearful of the future. 


Donald’s problem was homesickness. He cried 
and sobbed so loudly that he disturbed the other 
patients on the ward. The social worker was 
asked to see him. He was known to several social 
agencies including the child guidance clinic and a 
juvenile court in his home town. He was 17 
years of age and very babyish in appearance. Evi- 
dently he has always had a difficult time. Against 
his parents’ wishes he enlisted in the navy. His 
father finally gave his consent thinking it might 
“make a man of him.” After four days at “ boot 
camp” he could stand it no longer and attempted 
to run away home. When he was put in the 
“brig” he evidenced temper-tantrums, loud weep- 
ing spells, asked for his mother, and said that he 
heard her voice calling him. After transfer here 
for further observation he was diagnosed psychotic. 
He continued to cry for his mother and wanted the 
social worker to write her to come to visit him at 
once. 


John Duncan, 26-year-old fireman Ist class, U. S. 
Navy, became very upset before Christmas and 
sent an S.0.S. to the social worker for help in 
providing gifts for his 4-year-old son some 1,000 
miles away. Duncan had two enlistments in the 
navy and in all had served five years. He married 
while on one furlough and marital difficulties soon 
began. He eagerly sought help for this problem, 
even changing his religion to the Jewish faith as 
his original church had not helped him. While on 
sea duty he worried considerably, became flighty, 
expressed grandiose ideas, wrote letters to the 
President of the United States and other officials 
on how to win the war and finally was hospitalized 
and sent to this hospital He soon showed im- 
provement from this excited episode and developed 
some insight but continued to worry over his wife 
and child and eagerly asked for help with this 
problem. 


The problems of the commissioned officers are 
somewhat different from the enlisted men. In the 
case of Major Giles it was his wife who asked for 
and accepted case work services. She was a very 
intelligent, frail, disturbed, anxious woman who 
drove many miles to get to the hospital when she 
heard her husband was being transferred here. She 
had good understanding and realized his hospitali- 
zation would be for a long period. She first asked 
our help in getting settled in a home near the 
hospital, where she could see her husband daily. 
Later she was articulate in her fears about the 
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heredity of his mental illness. The Major had had 
continuous service over a long period and was a 
graduate of West Point. He had had brief mild 
depressions before but they never interfered with 
his work or profession. There was a history of 
mental illness in his family and this caused him 
great concern. During the last year he noticed 
that he could not concentrate and that he found 
great difficulty in doing his work. He made several 
attempts at suicide before he was hospitalized. It 
was very difficult to establish a relationship with 
the patient. 


The case work services given in each of 
these cases combine the skills and techniques 
used in any social case situation, with spe- 
cial adaptation to the hospital setting and 
with perhaps greater emphasis on under- 
standing and knowledge of mental illness. 
Case work with these cases was continuous 
and sustained throughout the period, in an 
effort to give the patient as much security 
and support as possible in his relationship 
with the worker and as much preparation 
as possible for returning to his community 
as a civilian and becoming readjusted so- 
cially and economically in civilian life. 

In some of these cases the relatives visited 
the hospital. Contacts with them were often 
brief but were the basis for all subsequent 
case work in this unit or through the chan- 
nel of the local chapter. Whenever possible, 
we took advantage of their visits to supple- 
ment the social history obtained through the 
local Red Cross chapter. We feel that this 
was very desirable, both for the factual ma- 
terial we obtained and even more for the 
interpretative opportunities offered through 
our interviews. An attempt was made to 
help the relative to accept the patient’s ill- 
ness, to allay his fears and anxieties about 
the patient’s care in the hospital and the 
service procedures regarding honorable dis- 
charge, pension claims, future care, and 
so on. 

In a large number of cases it is not possi- 
ble for us to interview the relatives, as the 
distances are too great for them to visit the 
hospital. In those cases we rely on the local 
Red Cross chapter. A letter is sent to the 
chapter on each patient. In this letter we 
try to individualize the patient and give the 
chapter worker enough information and in- 
terpretation so that it will be easier for her 
to interview: the relatives and secure the 
necessary information we desire. The fol- 
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lowing is a sample letter to the Home 
Service chairman of a small chapter: 


We are writing to request your assistance in 
securing a psychiatric social history concerning 
18-year-old Private Ben Green, whose mother, 
Mrs. Marie Smith, makes her home at the address 
noted above. 

Ben enlisted in the navy October 12, 1941. One 
week later, while stationed at the training school X, 
he became mentally ill. He was confused and 
upset, saw things which did not exist such as 
caterpillars in his food, or heard false voices which 
called him names, and he believed himself to be an 
unworthy person. It was necessary for him to be 
hospitalized at the nearby naval hospital and sev- 
eral weeks later he was transferred to this hospital. 
At the time of his admission here the patient was 
quiet, co-operative, pleasant, and was able to give a 
clear account of the onset and course of his illness. 
He stated that he now felt much better and no 
longer imagined the things he had previously. 


We are requesting that you visit the patient’s 
mother and attempt to secure as much social infor- 
mation from her as possible. The doctors desire 
this information in order better to understand his 
illness and to make the best treatment plans. We 
are enclosing an outline which will be helpful to 
you as a guide and in knowing the areas of infor- 
mation in which the doctors are especially inter- 
ested. We fully realize that you may not be able 
to secure all the information asked for in the out- 
line. It may be helpful to you in approaching 
Mrs. Smith to know that, according to the story 
the patient gave of his life, he is an illegitimate 
child. Please handle this information as very con- 
fidential. Any information concerning the patient’s 
relationship with his father and step-father would 
be quite significant and most valuable to the doc- 
tors. We are wondering what Ben’s feelings are 
about his paternity, in what way the illegitimacy 
was interpreted to him; if he did not know his real 
father, we would like to know what questions he 
asked about him in childhood—What did he look 
like? What kind of man was he? We are merely 
presenting the above mentioned points as sugges- 
tions which you might use in your interviews 
should you choose to do so. 


Mrs. Smith has written to us directly requesting 
information concerning the onset of the patient’s 
illness and his present condition. We have written 
to her giving the information which she requested 
and we are enclosing copies of her letter and our 
reply. You will note that we tried to give her as 
much reassurance as possible and we prepared 
her for your visit, indicating that the information 
which you asked for would be helpful to the 
doctors in getting at the very question about which 
she asked: “ What caused Ben’s illness?” We 
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also attempted to let her know that we could well 
appreciate the disturbed feelings which she had 
and we indicated to her the case work services 
which your chapter could offer to her in this time 
of need. It is our hope that in the interviews 
which you will have with Mrs. Smith and Mr. 
Smith in order to secure the history that you will 
attempt to give them as much acceptance and re- 
assurance as possible. This seems especially indi- 
cated since Mrs. Smith’s feelings about the circum- 
stances of Ben’s birth must be deeply disturbing 
to her. 

We want to thank you for your co-operation in 
securing the information which we have requested. 
We appreciate that this is a delicate situation. 


It is interesting to note that the worker in 
this small town chapter, who, we may as- 
sume, was not psychiatrically trained, was 
successful in securing the significant infor- 
mation that the patient “had never shown 
any interest in his father and did not even 
wish to see his photograph when he once 
had the opportunity”; he learned his true 
identity at the age of ten years and had 
visited his paternal grandmother. Also very 
revealing was the information secured by 
the worker that when the patient went to 
secure the signature of his real father, at the 
time of his enlistment in the navy, the 
father disclaimed parentage and refused his 
signature for permission for enlistment. Ben 
learned later that only his mother’s signature 
was required. The local worker, with the 
permission of his mother, secured reports 
from schools which the patient attended, re- 
ports from the child guidance clinic where 
the patient had been for treatment as a 
young child, and an individual report from 
a man art instructor with whom the patient 
had had very close relationship in school and 
with whom he had found some security. 
This chapter worker apparently established 
a relationship with Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
which was a meaningful and therapeutic one 
to them and it was our impression, at the 
time that our worker at St. Elizabeths inter- 
viewed them on a visit here, that it was a 
dynamic relationship. In subsequent corre- 
spondence with the chapter worker, we de- 
scribed Ben’s progress in the hospital and 
we attempted to pave the way for his return 
to the community and to his home. We 
should like to quote the following paragraph 
from one of our letters in which we endeav- 
ored to interpret separation from the service. 


In your recent letter you stated that you hoped 
Ben would not be discharged from the navy. Ben, 
in all likelihood, will be discharged from the navy 
some time during the month of January 1942. The 
exact date cannot be determined until later. It may 
be helpful to you in understanding Ben's discharge 
and in interpreting this procedure to his mother to 
know that in our past experiences with the army, 
navy and marine corps, individuals who either ex- 
perience difficulty in making a satisfactory adjust- 
ment in military life or who undergo a serious 
emotional disturbance or mental illness while on 
active duty in the service, are, as a rule, given an 
honorable discharge. Such a procedure is formu- 
lated in order that every possible opportunity can 
be given a service man to make a satisfactory life 
adjustment. In order to minimize pressures and 
stresses and, in order to offer as protected an 
environmental situation as possible, returning an 
individual to the community and to a more flexible 
and less demanding life seems to be a wise plan. 
Also, needless to say, it is of great importance in 
the armed forces administratively that, in order to 
render effective military service, other plans be 
made for those individuals who are handicapped by 
emotional difficulties, past history of mental illness, 
or physical handicaps. 


We discussed in a later letter to the chap- 
ter the development of Ben’s expression of 
his wish to be legally adopted and his re- 
quest that we assist him in securing infor- 
mation concerning adoption procedures in 
his state. On his own initiative, Ben had 
secured information concerning possible 
court costs and attorney’s fees for this pro- 
cedure and was certain that with his final 
navy pay he would have an adequate amount 
of money to cover the expenditures neces- 
sary, since his navy pay will have accumu- 
lated over a period of some months when he 
is discharged from the navy. In order to aid 
the small town chapter further, we secured 
general information from the legal aid 
bureau of the District of Columbia concern- 
ing adoption procedures in the case of an 
adult. 

The following is the discharge letter which 
we sent several months later on the same 
patient to the chapter : 


We are writing to let you know that Seaman 
Ben Green was honorably discharged from the 
navy on March 6, 1942, and was discharged from 
the hospital the following day as “ Recovered.” 

As we pointed out in our letter to you dated 
January 30, 1942, young Green made a remarkedly 
rapid recovery from his mental illness. From the 
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time of his admission to the hospital he was co- 
operative, pleasant, and agreeable and was very 
frank in discussing his difficulties. It was apparent 
that he had excellent insight into his condition. 
For the last three months that he was here he had 
ground parole privileges which he handled quite 
well and which enabled him to participate in work 
assignments and ward and recreational activities to 
the fullest extent. 


Ben discussed his past experiences and plans for 
the future very freely with us and said he hoped 
he would be able to secure a job in one of the 
defense industries upon his return to his home and 
at some later date to be able to secure additional 
education and training for a trade at night school. 
You will be interested to know that he was very 
active in our little theater which is called the 
Psychodramatic Theater. In this theater patients 
have an opportunity, under the supervision of the 
director, to act out on the stage in scenes with 
other patients pleasant and unpleasant experiences 
in the past and some of the situations they antici- 
pate they may be faced with in the future. We 
remember well the great pleasure Ben took in one 
scene he staged in an employment situation in 
which he was looking for a job and finally was 
accepted. He discussed the situation with his step- 
father in the scene before deciding to accept it. 


Ben had a very close relationship with our 
worker. We believe this relationship meant a 
great deal to him and the worker gave him sufh- 
cient attention, understanding, and interest which he 
seemed to need very much. Our staff frequently 
observed that much of Ben’s behavior in groups 
seemed to be “attention getting” and in view of 
your very helpful history it was our impression 
that this behavior might point to very deep-seated 
feelings of insecurity and a feeling of being “ un- 
wanted.” In speculating, we believe that Ben may 
well feel unwanted in view of the circumstances 
that surrounded his very early years—placement in 
a foster home and throughout the years a rejection 
or a lack of recognition and interest on the part 
of his real father who seemed to turn away from 
him. His recent wish to be legally adopted, about 
which matter we wrote to you on January 30, 1942, 
possibly points to and reinforces this thinking since 
it seems that Ben would like so very much to really 
belong to a father legally and wants to make as 
secure and tight as possible his ties with his real 
mother and foster father, Mr. Smith. Since Ben 
has received his discharge and returned home we 
have had several letters from him telling of his 
activities and indicating, we think, a wish to be 
reassured that our interest in him continues. In 
his letters he stated that he had secured employ- 
ment in the X Company, working from twelve 
midnight to 6 A.M., at a rate of 50 cents per hour. 
Although previously he had brought out in his 
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discussions with us his uncomfortable feelings 
about having been discharged from the navy when 
the country was at war and seemed to have some 
apprehension about facing the community, he 
apparently has been focusing his interest, and 
thereby to some extent solved his problem, by be- 
coming very active in home defense work. 

Although Ben seems to be getting along very 
well, it is our hope that you will be able to visit 
him at home and assure him of the continued inter- 
est of the Red Cross in his welfare and happiness 
and let him know again the services the Red Cross 
can offer to him should he want to utilize them at 
any time. We believe this is especially important 
for Ben for he needs so much interest and attention 
and responds so favorably to such interest when it 
is expressed. 

We believe it is important to emphasize to you 
the possibility that Ben at some time in the future 
may have a recurrence of mental illness. Should 
he express any abnormal ideas or behave in any 
unusual way in the future, it is our hope that Mrs. 
Smith will come to your chapter for guidance and 
direction. In the event that Ben should again be- 
come sick, the family should be urged to consult 
the family physician or have Ben referred to a 
psychiatric clinic, if possible, in order that recom- 
mendations can be secured concerning necessary 
care and treatment. As you know, Ben enlisted in 
the navy on October 12, 1941, and was honorably 
discharged on March 6, 1942. The onset of his 
mental illness from which he made such a good 
recovery occurred on October 19, 1941, just a few 
days after he enlisted in the navy. Before Ben 
left the hospital a pension claim was filed for him 
by the Veterans Administration Co-ordinator. As 
a rule these claims are adjudicated within a period 
of about six weeks by the Veterans Administration, 
which communicates directly with the ex-service- 
man at his home. 

We would be most interested in knowing what 
steps Mr. and Mrs. Smith have taken for the legal 
adoption of Ben. We neglected to mention that in 
the letters Ben wrote to the worker he stated that 
nothing had been accomplished on the adoption 
procedures but that he was working on it. 

We would like very much to have at some time 
in the future a brief report concerning the read- 
justment of Ben in the community for our staff 
values most highly such follow-up reports. 

We sincerely appreciate your co-operation. 


The following is a letter written to a 
larger chapter. The situation is less dra- 
matic but is rather typical of the large num- 
ber of letters we send out daily. 


We are writing you on behalf of our patient, 
Private James Williams, United States Army, who 








was transferred to this hospital for treatment of a 
mental illness on November 20, 1941, from the X 
Hospital in the State of Y. Will you please visit 
his mother at the above address and obtain a psy- 
chiatric social history from her. We are enclosing 
an outline which as you know is to be used merely 
as a guide. We are also enclosing a booklet which 
describes the hospital and which you may pass on 
to the mother, in order that she may understand 
more about the kind of institution in which her son 
is being cared for. 

For your information we might say that Private 
Williams is 28 years of age, a college graduate, 
with a law degree. However, since he did not 
pass his bar examination he has not practiced law, 
but has had rather mediocre positions. He was 
drafted into the army and after one month of serv- 
ice his difficulties began. He had trouble getting 
along with his officers and members of his com- 
pany. He felt that all the “fellows” were talking 
about him and making various uncomplimentary 
remarks. He recognized the fact that he was not 
thinking straight and wanted very much to get out 
of the service. He heard voices of his friends and 
very strange and frightening noises. This de- 
pressed him so much that he started drinking in 
order to forget his troubles. Then he became very 
guilty and depressed and tried to do away with 
himself. He was then sent to the station hospital 
in his camp and as he did not improve, he was soon 
transferred to this hospital, because we are equipped 
here to give more intensive treatment over a long 
period of time. 

Since Private Williams was transferred here, he 
has continued to be very depressed but shows no 
abnormal content. We have had several interviews 
with him and he appears sheepish and subdued. 
He is disturbed about what he considers to be his 
second big failure, the first being his failure to pass 
the bar examination and now his failure to make 
good in the army. As yet his diagnosis has not 
been established, but he is under regular medical 
supervision and is visited by the doctor daily. He 
is on a rather large ward which includes a number 
of private rooms, a large day room, a sun porch, 
and he has freedom of the ward and he goes to the 
cafeteria for his meals. When he has shown fur- 
ther improvement he will be permitted to attend 
certain activities within the hospital, such as mov- 
ing pictures, band concerts, dancing classes, ses- 
sions of the psychodrama. All of these activities 
you will see described in the hospital bulletin. You 
might explain to Mrs. Williams that her son will 
be kept as a patient here until he receives his hon- 
orable discharge from the army. He will continue 
to receive his pay which will be kept in the finance 
office for him. After his discharge he will be 
assisted in filing a claim for pension with the 
Veterans Administration Co-operator at this hos- 
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pital, in spite of the fact that he has served only a 
very short time in the service. 

Private Williams is very eager to have his 
mother and brother come to visit him at the hos- 
pital. Will you let them know that the Red Cross 
here will be very glad to try to make room reser- 
vations for them near the hospital, if they do plan 
to come. We should like to know ahead of time 
the date they plan to come so that we will have a 
better chance of securing comfortable quarters for 
them. If they come we shall be very glad to meet 
Mrs. Williams to see that she has an interview 
with the doctor who will give her as much inter- 
pretation as possible of her son’s condition. 

During our interviews with Private Williams, he 
expressed much concern over the episode which 
caused him to be sent to a hospital and over what 
he calls the “disgrace” he has brought on to his 
family. He feels that he is not worthy of his 
mother and has never lived up to her expectations 
of him. 

When you interview Mrs. Williams we trust that 
you will assure her that her son is showing some 
improvement and is receiving the best of care in 
the hospital. Will you encourage her to write him 
cheerful letters and prepare her not to expect him 
to write as regularly as she may like to hear? We 
shall appreciate your interviewing Mrs. Williams 
and securing as much information as possible con- 
cerning illnesses which Private Williams had dur- 
ing childhood and adolescence, his personality as a 
small child and changes which occurred as he 
matured, his performance in school in comparison 
with fellow classmates, his ability to get along 
satisfactorily with other boys and his interest in 
girls, his relationships with his parents and his 
sister, and your general impression of the status 
of the family. We would be especially interested 
in knowing what Mrs. Williams’ impressions might 
be concerning the circumstances which led to the 
onset of the patient’s present illness. 

We assure you that we shall appreciate your 
assistance in securing this social history. May we 
have it in triplicate form as we send two copies to 
the physician and we keep one for our files. 


The discharge letter quoted below on the 
same patient shows his progress at the hos- 
pital and something of the case work done 
with him with no contact with the relatives. 


You will recall our correspondence regarding 
Private James Williams. We should have ac- 
knowledged before this your valuable psychiatric 
social history which was of much assistance to the 
doctors here in their treatment of the patient. 

We are writing you at this time to tell you that 
Williams received an honorable discharge on Cer- 
tificate of Medical Disability from the army on 
May 14, 1942. A few days later he was assisted in 
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filing a claim with the Veterans Administration 
Co-operator at this hospital. As you will recall he 
served actively in the army for only one month 
but we are not in a position to say what are the 
chances of a favorable adjudication. He will be 
notified at his home address when this decision is 
reached. Williams did not take out any govern- 
ment insurance when he entered the army. His 
final army pay has not come through as yet but it 
will be forwarded to him at his home in due time. 
His mother advanced him the money for trans- 
portation home as he became very impatient wait- 
ing for his army check. 

While at this hospital the patient finally made a 
good adjustment and he probably reached his pre- 
psychotic level. As we wrote you earlier he was 
quite depressed for some time after his admission 
here and threatened to harm himself. He was 
under very careful observation in the wards and 
was closely supervised to keep him from harming 
himself. Finally after three months without any 
visible improvements the doctor decided to use 
electric shock therapy as additional treatment. 
Permission was received from his mother after 
carefully explaining to her the possible danger. 
After three or four treatments Williams showed 
considerable improvement. The doctors here con- 
sider that his response is one of the most “ remark- 
able recoveries ” they have seen at this hospital as a 
result of this treatment. The patient soon began 
to talk freely and easily (when previous to this he 
was practically mute). He was in good spirits, 
took more interest in his personal appearance, and 
appeared in good touch with reality. Several 
weeks after this improvement began he was 
allowed ground parole privileges which he handled 
satisfactorily. He played tennis daily besides par- 
ticipating in other hospital activities. As soon as 
his army discharge came through he pressed for 
his release from the hospital in spite of the doctor’s 
recommendation that he remain at least a month 
longer as his improvement has been so recent and 
he had been so sick. The patient showed amaz- 
ingly little insight into his illness and was perhaps 
overly confident of his ability to quickly adjust to 
the outside world. There was considerable cor- 
respondence between patient’s mother and the 
doctor and as you know the plan was for the 
patient to go for the summer to his sister’s farm 
and do light work and in the fall to try for a posi- 
tion in some defense work. 

May we remind you that, although Williams has 
improved, he still shows some of the characteristics 
which were apparent at the time of his hospitali- 
zation, even though to a considerably lesser degree. 
There is always a possibility of a recurrence if he 
is subjected to an unusual number of stresses and 
Strains. Because of this fact, we feel that it will 
be valuable for him to have the benefit of your 
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chapter’s assistance, in every possible way. We 
gave him your name and address and suggested 
that he get in touch with you upon his return 
home. We feel that we had a good relationship 
here at our unit and we believe that it will be 
easily transferred to your chapter. 


Several weeks later we received a letter 
from the chapter reporting that Williams 
was making a satisfactory adjustment at 
home. 

After five months of an evenly controlled 
case load came Pearl Harbor. New patients 
came in large groups from east and west 
coasts. Frantic relatives came from the four 
corners of the United States. We could not 
halfway meet the new demands. Short cuts 
and compromises had to be made. It was 
amazing how quickly we learned to accept 
and adjust to this pressure. Now, six 
months later with additional staff, a more 
even tempo has against been reached. 

In considering the distinctive features of 
this year’s case work experience at St. Eliza- 
beths I think the tremendous impact of the 
war and its effects on the individuals and 
families stands out more clearly in this set- 
ting than with any other social agency in 
which I could have been. The far-reaching 
effects of the psychiatric casualties brought 
home to me that mental illness is no re- 
specter of rank, creed, or class. 

Another distinctive feature of this setting 
was the technical aspects of the services, 
such as the pension claims, guardianships, 
dependency claims, loans, and so on. The 
regulations of the armed forces in regard to 
discharges, retirement, parole, and so on are 
stern realities sometimes seemingly opposed 
to case work philosophy. However, accept- 
anee of these limitations is necessary and to 
work skilfully within them is challenging. 
The interpretation to patients, who can 
never return to service, regardless of how 
complete their recovery seems to them, re- 
quires all the skill of the most seasoned case 
worker. 

It was interesting to note the socializing 
effect of the many treatment resources that 
are offered at St. Elizabeths Hospital. The 
government offers a classical occupational 
therapy program and mass group activities. 
The Red Cross sponsors a recreational pro- 
gram including many smaller group situa- 
tions, such as classes in music, art, dancing, 
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discussions of current events and classes in 
languages. These provided an excellent ex- 
ample of integrating group work and case 
work, 

The great number of relatives of patients 
coming for a brief visit at the hospital 
brought into use all that we had learned 
about short-time interviewing and treatment. 
A knowledge of the cultural patterns, folk- 
ways, and mores of all the different sections 
of the United States from which our patients 
and relatives came was obviously necessary 
in order to work more effectively. 

I found a new perspective on the value 
and use of the volunteer who had been care- 
fully selected and psychiatrically oriented 
through wisely planned round-table discus- 
sions, conferences, and lectures. The fear 
of treating the volunteer as an intelligent 
individual was removed, for she had com- 
pletely learned that it often takes more skill 
not to treat than to treat. 

During the last part of my year’s leave 
I was loaned for one month to do a special 
assignment with the Red Cross at a U. S. 
Naval Training Station. At the training 
station the Red Cross program was quite 
specialized and different. There was a large 
and moving population of able-bodied sea- 
men in training and a comparatively small 
group of “ neuropsychiatric suspects.” The 
training period had been shortened since 
Pearl Harbor and additional speed was de- 
manded in eliminating the seamen psycho- 
logically or emotionally unsuitable for naval 
service. 

The Red Cross functioned primarily in 
the “screening” process, securing psychi- 
atric social histories upon request of the psy- 
chiatrists on the doubtful recruits. Some of 
the recruits who were quickly found to be 
unfit for naval training by the psychiatrists 
in the early examination were brought be- 
fore the board and given inaptitude dis- 
charges and sent home within 24 or 36 
hours. In that interim the case worker had 
to utilize every minute. She attempted in 
the first, and perhaps the only, interview to 
interpret to the rejected recruit the reason 
for his discharge. She also helped him with 
plans for his return home, referring him to 
his local Red Cross chapter and writing the 
chapter as helpful a letter as possible. The 
navy psychiatrists feel that this follow-up 


letter is of paramount importance because 
the Red Cross can convey to the local com- 
munities that the navy does care what hap- 
pens to these rejected recruits after they are 
returned to civilian life. Even though a 
man is not suitable for naval service, it does 
not mean that he cannot fit into some niche 
and continue the worth while work he was 
doing before he enlisted. The criteria for 
selecting successful candidates for training 
are high. 

We obtained psychiatric social histories 
on a comparatively small number of the 
group. However, in one month there were 
well over 500 requests for social histories 
sent out to large and small, rural and urban 
chapters along the eastern and southern sea- 
boards. The replies of the chapters in most 
cases were prompt and valuable. It was felt 
that the quality of the out-going letter was 
responsible in most instances for the quality 
of the reply. The many replies from un- 
trained workers and _ volunteers often 
brought excellent pictures of the home 
situations. 

This month’s experience broadened and 
rounded out my work with the Red Cross. 
I jearned even more speed and short cuts 
from this service than I had at St. Eliza- 
beths. The fine old traditions of the navy, 
the policies, the customs and courtesies of 
the line and medical officers, the chap- 
lains, the “ gold braid,” the spic and span 
sailor suits—all were at first startling until, 
with the help of the psychiatrists in the unit, 
I found out how and where the social 
worker fitted in. 

The benefits derived from the year return 
with me to the classroom. Now I am bet- 
ter able to evaluate the personnel problems 
of student placement, especially in reference 
to the student’s ability to meet the pressure 
of wartime and other emergency situations. 
Now I have valuable, firsthand knowledge 
helping to answer the baffling question of 
how one can do case work with such large 
case loads. Also, I understand better the 
mechanics of reports, of recording, of dic- 
tating and interviewing under pressure of 
all kinds, including inadequate office space. 

On the basis of the knowledge gained 
concerning the veterans of World War I 
and of the psychiatric casualties of the pres- 
ent war to date, I can visualize some of the 
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possible after-effects of the war; and I am 
deeply concerned as to how seasoned social 
workers can better train students to relieve 
the mental anguish of individuals and fami- 
lies and steer them into new ways of life in 
the post-war period. 

Particularly important is the need for re- 
evaluating and re-vamping present training 
programs in schools of social work, espe- 
cially in the light of increased demands for 
social workers in war agencies. It seems 
impossible for civilian agencies to continue 
the quality of services with such rapid turn- 
over of their staff to war organizations un- 
less there are more and more replacements 
of well-trained workers. Basic planning of 
possible adjustments in training programs 
should be made in order that the program 
may be sound and not too greatly influenced 
by the exigencies of the moment. It has 
been suggested that some acceleration in 
the current two-year curriculum of schools 
of social work might be made, as in other 
professional schools, while still retaining the 
long-fought-for standards. Students might 


be required to do even more concentrated 
work, possibly utilizing the summer recess. 
Some revisions in courses, not necessarily 
deletions in the curriculum, could be made. 
Certain agencies not now being utilized for 
supervised field work might be added to the 
current list, such as_ selected hospitals 
equipped with Red Cross units and staffed 
with qualified workers, Red Cross chapters, 
and so on. ® 

Comparisons between the present demand 
for social workers and that created during 
the last war may indicate that the need for 
psychiatric social workers parallels that of 
World War I. In the past 25 years, al- 
though training has been developed and 
stabilized, we are still producing far too few 
social workers for the unprecedented de- 
mands of wartime. A _ well-known social 
worker once said that the impact of psychia- 
try during World War I on social case work - 
was in reality a marriage of these disciplines 
—actually “a shot-gun wedding.” Now, 
after a quarter of a century, this amicable 
pair is called upon to produce. 


A Foster Home Program for Unmarried Mothers 


Erma C. BLETHEN 


HERE are many viewpoints about fos- 

ter home care for the unmarried mother 
but in only a few places has this form of care 
been fully explored. When the Family 
Service Agency of San Francisco began a 
demonstration program in the care of un- 
married mothers for the local Florence Crit- 
tenton Home, it was recognized that there 
should be varied facilities for care. Some 
girls do not adjust readily to the group life 
of an institution. Many of these girls have 
a need for affection and personal attention 
which can best be met in a family. Some 
have come from broken homes or have 
grown up in institutions where they have 
not had the experience of family life. We 
believe that such girls may find many values 
in living within family groups where they 
can have acceptance and a feeling of belong- 
ing. Foster homes may also be needed for 
girls who have received care during preg- 
nancy and convalescence in a maternity 
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home. Unmarried mothers should return as 
soon as possible to a normal life setting. 
Often girls return to their own homes but 
for others this may not be possible. For the 
girls who have decided to keep their babies 
there is the problem of finding a living ar- 
rangement in which they can secure care for 
their children while working or receiving 
training. For many of these mothers we 
believe that foster homes where mother and 
child can live together have many values. 
Such foster homes may be needed only tem- 
porarily but in certain instances they may 
be used as a long-term living arrangement. 

While the foster home program described 
in this article is still in an experimental 
period and the number of homes in use is 
small, the program raises a number of ques- 
tions that may be of value to other agencies. 
The demonstration staff, in planning the pro- 
gram, consulted with Miss Maud Morlock 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau and cor- 
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responded with agencies known to have fos- 
ter home services for unmarried mothers. 
Replies received were individually helpful 
but indicated such wide variation in practice 
and philosophy that it is not possible to con- 
dense the replies for this paper. However, 
the following outline may be of use in indi- 
cating the scope of the inquiry. 


1. Home finding 

What methods of home finding have you found 
to be successful? From what sources have you 
received the most satisfactory referrals? What 
have your procedures been in taking applications? 


2. Standards 

What standards have you set up for these homes? 
Do you feel you can deviate from the accepted 
practice in child placing of selecting a home offer- 
ing the child an experience in a normal family 
group including both a father and a mother person? 


3. Period of care 

Do you offer care both to the pregnant girl and 
to the mother and child? Do you find the same 
home, generally speaking, meets the requirements 
of the unmarried mother both prior and subse- 
quent to confinement? If not, can any generaliza- 
tion be made regarding the difference in the homes 
to be sought during these two periods? 


4. Care of the child in the home where mother 
and child are placed together 

How do the mother and the foster mother work 
out the problem of responsibility for the child? 
Does the mother ever employ a person other than 
the foster mother to care for the child during the 
day while the mother is working or studying? If 
the mother is employed or attending school, does 
she assume the care of the child during the time 
she spends at home? 


5. Rate of pay 

At what rate do you pay for (1) the pregnant 
girl? (2) the mother and child? Does this rate 
vary? What does it include? What are the bases 
on which the rate was determined? 


When home finding was begun various re- 
sources were utilized. Child placing agen- 
cies were asked to refer homes they thought 
might be suitable for unmarried mothers. 
However, agencies were experiencing diffi- 
culty in finding a sufficient number of foster 
homes within the city, due to the fact that 
but few families had an extra room avail- 
able. Nevertheless they were able to refer 
certain homes, such as those of widows and 
single women, which were not acceptable for 
children because of the incomplete family 


unit. Six homes in all were suggested by 
agencies but unfortunately these families had 
either made other plans or were not inter- 
ested. Newspaper advertisements, in which 
women had sought to board children and 
parents, also were answered—but none of 
these homes proved satisfactory. An article 
on the foster home program then was fea- 
tured in one of the local newspapers. Eight 
inquiries resulted. In five instances a tele- 
phone conversation revealed that the home 
was not suitable. Two of the eight inquirers 
came to the office for interviews and their 
homes were eliminated at that point. A home 
call was made on one out-of-town applicant, 
but it was found that she had rented her 
room and no longer was interested. 

The demonstration staff then began 
newspaper advertising, using the following 
advertisement : 

Working mother and baby wish board and room 


in private home, where baby will have responsible 
loving care. Telephone Douglas 6416. 


This was run four days and there were 
twenty-five responses. Later it was re-run 
for one day, and ten responses were re- 
ceived. The three foster homes now in use 
came from the group replying to this 
advertisement. 

On the basis of six months’ effort to secure 
homes from the various sources indicated 
above, we believe that in the immediate 
future advertising will continue to be the 
best source of homes. This may change as 
a group of persons is built up who have 
boarding home experience with the agency, 
and who then may be able to suggest suitable 
homes of relatives and friends. 

In all home-finding efforts preceding the 
advertisement, homes were requested for 
both the pregnant girl and the unmarried 
mother keeping her child. The advertise- 
ment stressed working mothers and care of 
babies, because by the time this method of 
securing homes was used we had under care 
a number of working mothers who were 
eager for a joint living arrangement with 
their children, whereas there was not as 
much pressure at that time for homes for the 
pregnant girls. 

In considering the kind of study that 
would need to be made of a home used 
for unmarried mothers, already recognized 
standards in the field of child welfare were 
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used as a guide. The following outline is 
suggestive of the points covered in the first 
office interview with a prospective foster 
mother : 


1. Source of referral 
2. Reason for interest in plan 
3. What does foster mother feel her home can 
offer? 
a. What is her conception of her own family 
life? 
b. What are the relationships within the family 
as revealed by the foster mother? 
c. How would the foster mother feel about a 
' girl who has difficulties in her relationship with 
people: who may be resentful, aggressive, fear- 
ful, defensive, and give way to outbursts of 
temper? 
d. What is the nature of the family’s social con- 
tacts and provisions for recreation? 
e. Would the girl be acceptable to friends? 
4. How is the house adapted to this purpose? 
5. What provision would be made for care of the 
baby? 
a. Facilities for care. 
b. Will foster mother share responsibility and is 
she capable of adjusting to the needs of both 
child and mother? 
c. Can foster mother take the baby to the clinic? 
6. Relationship with agency 
a. Plan from viewpoint of agency. 
b. Continuing relationship between foster mother, 
girl, and agency, implying change, adjustment, 
and development. 


Following the office interview, a home 
visit is made, and all members of the family 
are interviewed prior to placement. The 
family is cleared through the social service 
exchange and information secured from 
other agencies, if it is known to any. After 
the completion of the study and prior to 
placement, there is a placement conference, 
during which the home is considered in rela- 
tion to girls who need placement. After this 
conference an interview is held with the 
foster mother, and the needs of the particular 
girl considered for her home are discussed 
with her. The prospective foster home is 
also discussed in an interview with the girl. 
The girl and the foster family are then given 
an opportunity to talk together to decide 
whether or not they wish the placement. 
During the first few weeks after placement, 
frequent interviews are held, both with the 
foster mother and with the girl, as it is felt 
that this period of initial adjustment is 
crucial. 
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As standards for homes were considered, 
it was thought that the household which 
would best meet the needs of the pregnant 
girl would include a woman who under- 
stands the needs of adolescent girls—their 
necessity to work out problems of social re- 
lationship, their need for activity, and their 
desire to be personally attractive and impor- 
tant in their social setting. The pregnant 
girl differs very little from other girls in this 
respect, although her situation is compli- 
cated by the necessity of more attention to 
safeguarding her health and the general 
limitations of social experiences due to her 
condition. Most of the girls who apply for 
care as a result of a pregnancy outside of 
wedlock are in the process of breaking away 
from parental authority and establishing 
themselves as adults. They must be helped 
in this process rather than hindered by too 
much restriction, and it is important that 
authoritative situations be avoided in foster 
home placements. 

The foster mother should be tolerant and 
understanding. She should have an ap- 
preciation of the co-operative relationship 
with the agency and be generally accepting 
of direction in regard to problems arising 
during the course of the girl’s stay. The 
foster mother should be able to assist the 
girl in establishing wholesome relationships 
with other members of the household, and 
hence the foster mother’s own relationships 
within the family group need to be normal 
and wholesome. It is thought that a home 
in which a woman is living alone might 
meet the needs of some girls, although in 
most instances the advisability of placement 
in a normal family group containing a father 
person for the girl is indicated. 

The mother who keeps her child is seek- 
ing a living arrangement whose cost will not 
be beyond her earning capacity. It should 
provide adequate equipment and satisfactory 
physical care for the baby, and the mother 
should not be given responsibility for the 
child’s care beyond her strength. The foster 
mother should be a woman who has enough 
emotional satisfaction so that she can give 
the child good physical care without taking 
the baby from the mother in the sense of in- 
terfering with the vital relationship between 
mother and child. 

The home should be of at least average 
standard physically, with an extra room to 
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be used for the girl only or for the girl and 
her baby. Homes should present a range in 
standards since the girls applying for care 
come from widely varying backgrounds, and 
cannot be expected to adjust in a home too 
much superior or inferior to the environ- 
ment to which they are accustomed. The 
family must have an income adequate for 
their needs aside from the amount received 
for the unmarried mother’s care. 

It is interesting to note that each of the 
three foster homes now in use comprises a 
normal family group, with both father and 
mother and their own children. We are in- 
clined to believe that such homes are most 
useful for our purpose. In these homes the 
foster mother finds many emotional satisfac- 
tions within her own family. She is a per- 
son with enough warmth so that she has 
something to give both the mother and the 
baby, but she is not dependent upon either 
one of them for her emotional satisfaction. 
It is also interesting that in each of these 
homes supplementation of income was the 
reason given for wishing to board mothers 
and their babies. 

Careful consideration has been given to 
the question of how much should be paid for 
the care of the pregnant girl and of the un- 
married mother living in a foster home with 
her child. Thirty dollars a month was paid 
for the one pregnant girl thus far placed in 
a foster home. It is thought that it will 
probably be necessary to pay from $30 to 
$35 for this group. In the case of the un- 
married mother with her child, we have thus 
far paid $60 a month. Some homes have 
been considered in which foster parents were 
willing to accept a mother and child for $50, 
but so far none of these homes has been 
accepted. In one home $75 a month is paid 
for the care of a mother and her twins. 

The rates paid are comparable to those 
paid privately by single girls or by working 
mothers who find a household willing to 
offer room, board, and care for their chil- 
dren. In studying such homes, we have 
found that those available to working 
mothers on a private basis are often unat- 
tractive and charge more than $60 a month 
for mother and one child. 

It is planned to retain flexibility in rates 
of pay since the amount paid has to be con- 
sidered in relation to living costs (which 
were rising during the demonstration period ) 


and also in relation to the girl’s standards. 
Homes in rural areas could probably be 
secured for a considerably smaller amount. 
So far we have not been able to explore the 
use of such homes, since the girls wishing 
care need to be in the city. The pregnant 
girls need to be close to facilities for medical 
care, and the working mothers find their 
employment in the city. 

In each home a normal family group was 
represented, and the foster parents gave as 
their reason for answering the advertise- 
ment a love of children and the wish to sup- 
plement the family income. 


1. The first home selected consists of foster 
parents in their thirties, with two sons aged 
twelve and fourteen. Their family income is $225 
a month, of which $90 is derived from rental of 
two flats in the building owned and occupied by 
the family. The home is located in a block in 
which small shops are interspersed with residences. 


The home has in the past been licensed for the 
boarding of children, but the foster mother gave 
this up during a period of illness and made an 
application to us independently of her former con- 
nection with a child-placing agency. 

The fact that the working mothers for whom 
living arrangements are being made are unmarried 
did not concern either parent. They felt this was 
the mother’s own affair and said the subject would 
not be discussed unless it was brought up by the 
mother. The foster father did wish to be assured 
there would be no danger to the family of con- 
tagion or infection. 


The foster father is a friendly, outgoing person. 
His wife is more reserved, but genuinely interested 
in children and a good housekeeper and manager. 
The parents’ pride in and affection for their hand- 
some, intelligent sons is unmistakable. The boys 
play musical instruments, are on the school football 
team, and have an easy, courteous manner in meet- 
ing people. 

The girl selected for placement in this home had 
a history of life in correctional institutions follow- 
ing the death of her mother, who was the only 
person, apparently, with whom she had ever formed 
a strong affectional relationship. Although of 
superior intelligence, she had never been helped to 
work through her problems and difficulties, or to 
assume responsibility. Her way of meeting situa- 
tions followed a well-established pattern of eva- 
sion, of sliding out of situations unpleasant to her 
and depending on a pleasing personality and a 
facile use of language to get her out of difficulty 
and to gain her own ends. In the Florence Crit- 
tenton Home she made a satisfactory adjustment 
but it was a superficial one in which resentment 
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and hostility appeared unexpectedly. Her need for 
affection led her to focus too much feeling on her 
child as well as to pick up men who definitely pre- 
sented a hazard to her. 

From the first a parent-daughter relationship 
was formed with the foster parents. The foster 
mother saw to it that the girl met boys who were 
attractive to her, but reliable. The foster father, 
through business connections, found her a well- 
paying job suited to her abilities, which has enabled 
her to take over full financial responsibility for 
herself and child. Her child receives excellent care 
without being smothered by its mother’s affec- 
tional needs. The family has a variety of social 
contacts and takes an active part in the community. 


2. The girl placed in the second foster home had 
presented one of the most serious problems of mal- 
adjustment dealt with during the period of the 
demonstration. Hostile, aggressive, sullen and 
suspicious, extremely exacting and demanding, she 
disrupted one after another of the living arrange- 
ments that were made for her or that she made 
for herself. Institutional placement was impossible 
for her. Eight months of case work treatment and 
psychiatric help preceded her placement in an 
approved foster home with her baby. During this 
period she had worked through a great deal of her 
personality difficulties, yet she had never been able 
to get along with anyone but the case worker and 
psychiatrist for any length of time. It was with 
some apprehension that the placement was made, 
but the arrangement is working out satisfactorily. 

The girl has achieved enough maturity to enter 
an adult relationship with the foster parents. The 
foster mother is not a mother person to her, but a 
responsible adult to whom she can entrust the care 
of her child while she is away at work. The 
foster mother is a comfortable person, the daughter 
of a doctor and aware of the importance of good 
physical care and a well balanced diet. These 
factors, of course, contribute to the mother’s feeling 
of security. The foster father loves babies, plays 
with the child and gives it a great deal of atten- 
tion. This is very acceptable to the baby’s mother 
who regards him as a friend interested in her prob- 
lem of rearing a child. Earlier the girl would have 
been jealous of the couple’s two children, a son and 
daughter, aged ten and twelve years, but now she 
has an affectionate appreciation of their rights and 
needs within the family. 

The physical standards of this home are not 
high; furnishings are meager and the house needs 
refurnishing and repair. It is scrupulously clean, 
however, and the foster father, who is a janitor, 
cheerfully painted woodwork and floors at our 
request. Facilities for child care are adequate. 
Economies are practiced but they are sensible ones 
which do not impart a sense of strain to the mem- 
bers of the household. The economic and physical 
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standards of the home are like those to which the 
girl was formerly accustomed. 


3. The third foster family consists of the father, 
29, the mother, 27, a boy of 5 years and a girl of 
10 months. This is a particularly attractive family 
group. The foster mother is vivacious and alert, 
the foster father a steady, dependable young man 
employed as a wholesale butcher. The children 
are well developed and well adjusted. An accident, 
from which the father has now recovered, placed 
the family in debt and the foster mother, who loves 
children and wishes to stay at home with her own, 
decided she could assist financially by boarding a 
mother and child. The foster father assented to 
the boarding plan, although he felt quite competent 
to handle the family financial problem. 

The outstanding assets of this home are the 
warmth of the foster mother and the security 
offered by the foster father’s dependability. In 
addition, there is an abundance of wholesome, 
nourishing food, and an excellent standard of child 
care maintained by the foster mother, who was 
formerly a dental nurse. The home is completely 
equipped with facilities to make child care easy. 


This appeared an excellent. home for a frail, 
anemic mother with 6-months-old twin daughters. 
All persons concerned entered into the plan en- 
thusiastically. To the girl, who had been taking 
secretarial training while her babies were placed in 
a foster home, “ It seems like a dream that I didn’t 
believe could come true.” 


These three homes have a number of char- 


acteristics in common. In each there is a 
strong bond of family affection and interest. 
The foster mother has enough satisfactions 
in her own family so that it is not necessary 
for her to take over the baby affectionally 
from its own mother. She is able to offer 
mothering and warmth to the young mother 
and relieve her of strain and anxiety in the 
care of the child. The physical set-up of 
each home is comparable to that which the 
girl was used to in her own home. 

Experience with their own children has 
given these foster parents tolerance and 
understanding of the young mother in their 
home. Their inclusion of her in their own 
wholesome social and recreational activities 
gives her an opportunity for development, 
for achieving social status and satisfaction of 
the exaggerated need for attention and affec- 
tion which most of the girls have. 

In addition to the three placements of 
mothers with babies, there has been a place- 
ment of a pregnant girl in the first home de- 
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scribed. This girl, although twenty-one 
years of age, has been wholly dependent on 
her family and her behavior is decidedly 
infantile. She reacted to her family’s dis- 
tress about her pregnancy by rebelling 
against her mother’s plan for her to enter 
the Florence Crittenton Home. Foster 
home placement was made on the basis of 
her own wish and constituted her first ex- 
perience in a home other than her own. In 
a situation where she was expected to share 
the household duties, her immature and de- 
pendent pattern became clearly apparent. 
Under the foster mother’s constructive guid- 
ance the girl has been able to assume more 
responsibility for herself. The placement 
has been on a trial basis and it is possible 
another plan may have to be made later. 

The third family with which an unmarried 
mother was placed with her child is also 
willing to accept a pregnant girl, but no 
placement has yet been made. In the begin- 
ning, prospective foster parents were found 
to be reluctant to consider caring for a 
pregnant girl; but as their relationship with 
the agency has developed to the point where 
they understand the program, they have 
become willing to accept girls before con- 
finement. We are, therefore, inclined to 
believe that as the number of homes used for 
unmarried mothers and their children in- 
creases, there will also be increasing facili- 
ties for foster home care of the pregnant girl. 

Research and experimentation will be 
needed to determine the extent to which 
group experience within the institution best 
meets the needs of individual girls during 
their pregnancy, and the circumstances 
which indicate that the experience of being 
within a carefully chosen family group 
would be more constructive. 

The demonstration program for the 
Florence Crittenton Home in San Francisco 
was carried out under a contract arrange- 
ment with a private family case work 
agency. In other communities the foster 
home program has been developed under 
various auspices. We believe that the 
quality of the case work service is of pri- 
mary importance rather than the agency 
selected for the program, as the latter will 
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vary in terms of the local community’s social 
work resources. It is important, however, 
that the program be differentiated from a 
child care program as there are certain basic 
differences between foster home placement 
of children and of unmarried mothers. In 
the placement of the pregnant girl, the prob- 
lem is much the same as in the placement of 
any adolescent girl, except that the girl may 
be older and, whatever her age, she presents 
special problems because of her unprotected 
social status. 

The placement of the unmarried mother 
and her child is, in effect, the placement of 
an atypical family group with another family 
group more normal in its social structure. 
In the placement of children, the child’s own 
parents to a large degree relinquish control 
of him; responsibility for the child’s physi- 
cal care, and for his educational and emo- 
tional growth are largely assumed by the 
foster mother in co-operation with the child 
placing agency. When an employed unmar- 
ried mother is placed with her child she is 
the head of the family of two and the pri- 
mary responsibility for her child remains 
with her. She is responsible for the child’s 
medical care and for supervision of the care 
provided by the foster mother. The foster 
mother’s responsibility is thus much more 
limited than when she cares for a child apart 
from its mother. The responsibility of the 
agency is also lessened. We may say that 
the placement of the mother is primary— 
the placement of the child secondary. Al- 
though undoubtedly many homes which have 
been used for the placement of children 
apart from their parents could also do an 
excellent job with mother and child, we be- 
lieve that a reorientation would always be 
needed. In many instances the needs of the 
family that wishes to board children differ 
from those of a family that wishes to board 
mother and child. It is therefore our belief 
that a foster home program for unmarried 
mothers can be as easily placed in a family 
agency as in a children’s agency; and that 
there are, in fact, certain advantages in plac- 
ing the program with the family agency, 
where the focus is upon the family as a unit 
rather than upon the child. 
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Individualized Employment Planning in A.D.C. Families 


Friepa W. Riccs 


INCE generalizing our Aid to Dependent 

Children and Home Relief case loads, we 
have become interested in comparing the 
needs and problems of the several categories 
in order to learn which are valid differences 
and must be so treated and which are false 
distinctions built up through the agency’s 
handling of the two types of cases. We 
have observed, for instance, a difference in 
the A.D.C. client’s attitude toward self- 
maintenance. In general, the A.D.C. mother 
considers her assistance a sort of pension 
that she may expect until her children are 
sixteen, and feels she has a social status 
superior to that of the neighbor woman who 
goes out to work because her husband’s 
earnings are insufficient. 

We believe the origins of this lie partly in 
the old Mothers’ Allowance law that made 
eligible for assistance only a picked lot of 
dependent mothers and was administered by 
an office physically and psychologically dis- 
tinguished from the “relief office.” The 
law was interpreted as meaning that the 
mother was to stay home and take care of 
her children and any attempt on her part to 
continue with employment was usually dis- 
couraged or ignored except when it was 
necessary to supplement the formerly fixed 
amount of the grant. 

We now find that although the community 
has gradually been giving up this idea, par- 
ticularly because of the war effort, and many 
women of every economic level are working 
outside the home either on paying jobs or 
voluntarily, nevertheless there is a lag in our 
A.D.C. mother’s acceptance of this even 
where the children are older and satisfactory 
supervisory arrangements could be made 
for them. 

During a series of staff meetings in which 
we considered this problem, we discussed the 
case of Mrs. A to see what part we had 
played in this lag and how we might accord- 
ingly adapt our case work role. Mrs. A is 
a healthy, intelligent, young woman with 
two well adjusted children aged fifteen and 
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twelve. She is often not at home during 
after-school hours and had worked prior to 
her marriage. However, she is not at all 
interested in securing work now as she states 
she is a widow eligible for A.D.C. until her 
children are sixteen. 

It was brought out that Mrs. A had at an 
early age married a man fifteen years older 
and had gone outside her Polish circle in 
marrying a “rich” Italian, all of which 
might suggest that she was seeking a de- 
pendent relationship in life which she did 
not wish to relinquish with her husband’s 
death. Furthermore, having once attained 
the status of belonging to a “ rich” family, 
she may feel that A.D.C. sustains her posi- 
tion much better than a job would. 

In discussion of our responsibilities and 
techniques as case workers we emphasized 
the need to know the client’s feelings and 
plans affecting her situation before we can 
know how to approach the problem and how 
to help her meet it herself. Case records 
show that we tend to be only reassuring to 
an A.D.C. applicant, particularly when the 
woman is a widow with young children, and 
that we are not aware of the need for the 
client to express her own hopes and fears, 
plans and ideas. Yet this is necessary not 
only that we may better know how to work 
with her, but also because directed thinking 
along these lines may in itself be helpful to 
the client. Mrs. A, however, was given only 
assurance, directly or indirectly, that A.D.C. 
was our solution for her problem, and her 
tendency to be dependent on a deserving- 
widowhood status was crystallized. 

We realized that working through the 
problem of Mrs. A’s unwillingness to lose 
caste by taking a job would be difficult at 
this point, but we thought that it might be 
approached through encouraging her inter- 
est in volunteer activities, by bringing to her 
attention the fact that many Italian mothers 
are taking advantage of the demand for 
women in defense activities and the possi- 
bility that she might be able to provide a 
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better home for her children than she has 
been able to on her A.D.C. budget. The 
group recommended that we discuss this 
work problem with the lawyer who had been 
interested in her, with the school, and per- 
haps with other chosen community contacts, 
not only to interpret to them our thinking 
about the situation so they could help her to 
see it in this way, but also to get their reac- 
tions in case there should be valid reasons of 
which we had not been conscious that would 
make our procedure unwise. 

The P case, typical of a different group, 
illustrates the willingness of many A.D.C. 
women to work when they believe that a job 
is a better thing for the family than another 
kind of assistance. Mrs. P, a widow, had 
been receiving A.D.C. for several years for 
her three children. As the older one ap- 
proached sixteen, the worker discussed with 
her plans for his support. Mrs. P under- 
stood he would not be eligible for A.D.C. 
after he was sixteen but expressed a great 
distaste for applying for home relief. As 
Mrs. P had at one time been a domestic, the 
worker asked if she had considered getting 
some work, which would make it possible 
for her to support him herself without pub- 
lic assistance. Mrs. P readily responded to 
this idea, found an old employer who was 
glad to have her back, and is now earning 
enough on a part-time job not only to sup- 
port the sixteen-year-old but also to cover 
a good part of the rest of the family’s budget. 
Mrs. P seems satisfied and relieved with this 
adjustment and no longer has a fear of what 
will happen when the children become six- 
teen, or perhaps even more important, of 
what she will do when they are grown and 
marry; for she says she knows now she can 
take care of herself no matter what happens. 

A more difficult situation was encountered 
in the S case where the mother was receiv- 
ing assistance for her nine-year-old daugh- 
ter. Although Mrs. S had formerly worked 
and supported herself and child, she had be- 
come unwilling to leave her daughter alone 
ever since the girl had a very unfortunate 
sex experience four years ago. Mrs. S was 
so physically and psychologically protective 
of the child that the school, the doctor, and 
the case worker all feit that she was doing 
her even greater harm. We found she was 
unable to understand or to accept this inter- 
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pretation on an intellectual basis, and she 
continued to aggravate the situation by 
keeping Cynthia home from school, refusing 
to let her go to camp, and taking her around 
with her at all times of the day or night. 
We believed that an outside interest and 
outlet such as work would relieve some of 
this unhealthy possessiveness. We discussed 
the problem with Mrs. S’s mother who 
agreed and offered to care for Cynthia when 
necessary. At first we suggested that Mrs. S 
get a Saturday morning job where she could 
take Cynthia with her. Although she was 
not interested, possibly because by this time 
she had become adjusted to psychological as 
well as financial dependency on our agency, 
she agreed to try it when we located an 
actual placement for her. She gradually 
found it more convenient to leave Cynthia 
with her mother while she was on the job 
and later she took on a couple more morn- 
ings’ work, with the result that Cynthia has 
had to be a little more independent in taking 
care of herself and there is no question about 
her being kept home from school. We do not 
believe that Mrs. S’s relationship with her 
daughter has been fundamentally changed 
for the better, but we do believe a job has 
in itself had therapeutic value for Mrs. S 
and has also released Cynthia for periods of 
normal contact with other children and with 
her grandmother. 

These case examples illustrate that we 
must differentiate among our families to 
know when it may be to the best interests 
of the children for the mother not to accept 
employment and when it may be better if 
she does work. We know that some mothers 
are capable and resourceful enough to give 
their children good physical and emotional 
care and still be out of the home part of the 
time. We know that others are so absorbed 
with their maternal responsibilities and so 
insecure in the employment field that their 
unhappiness in taking a job reacts nega- 
tively on their family life. We know there 
are women who are not very adequate 
mothers, like the client who leaves her chil- 
dren alone while she spends almost every 
morning visiting with a friend who is a 
neighborhood storekeeper. Such women 


might make better homes for their children 
by working but do not have the initiative to 
think or plan this through. We have known 
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children who, due to their father’s death or 
desertion, have become unusually dependent 
on their mother and who would be caused 
still greater insecurity if their mother 
changed her customary routine. We have 
also observed children develop a healthy in- 
dependence and maturity through having to 
accept more responsibility with the mother 
out of the home. And there are mothers 
who are so over-protective and over-anxious 
about their children, that it would seem 
another interest in their lives would be good 
for their children. 

We have seen cases where there is a 
grandmother in the home who welcomes the 
opportunity to help her family by taking 
some responsibility for the children, and we 
have had mothers who seemed to have no 
relative or friend capable of assuming this 
care. We realize that there are many 
mothers who are physically unable to take 
on any more work than their home duties. 
Some communities have good day nurseries 
and nursery schools and others have none. 
We have found, for instance, that the 
Negroes have accepted women’s working 
and have developed inter-neighborhood ways 
of caring for the children so that it is usually 
the normal course for the colored mother to 
work, whereas we have clients whose racial 
mores consider it a definite lowering of 
status for the mother to work regardless of 
the individual situation. 


Surely it is difficult to know when it is 
best for the mother to work and when it is 
best for her to stay in the home, even though 
we grant that there is always a positive fac- 
tor in the family’s morale when it is par- 
tially or wholly self-maintaining. But as 
social workers, we must accept this respon- 
sibility of helping a woman think through 
this problem in a way that will make the de- 
cision hers and the best one at the time. 
Certainly, when the mother is employed our 
responsibility is even greater to work 
closely with the family in order to help her 
succeed in her plan. 

This indicates the necessity of establish- 
ing a positive relationship with the mother 
that enables her to discuss her children with 
the worker and to find in that contact not 
only understanding acceptance of her prob- 
lems but leadership in clarifying her think- 
ing, new ideas, and perspective, and direct 
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help in certain considered instances. Funda- 
mental to this ability is a trained knowledge 
of children, as no worker can gain a mother’s 
confidence who does not bring to this rela- 
tionship a store of wisdom concerning chil- 
dren’s physical, mental, and psychological 
development. 

In what other ways should the worker be 
ready to help assure the children a good 
home besides knowing their needs are bud- 
geted, their glasses purchased, their applica- 
tion for camp filed? We found in our group 
discussions that there were valid similarities 
between the A.D.C. and Home Relief clients 
and that our attitude and approach toward 
working with these problems should be 
the same. 


We recognized that it would be unwise 
for a worker to have a contact with the 
school concerning every child, first, because 
of lack of time, and second, because some 
parents are adequate in their school-rela- 
tionships and in helping the child in his 
vocational choices. Accordingly it would be 
necessary to determine the need for this con- 
tact and to discuss with each family what 
educational training they are planning so 
that we may be of assistance in interpreta- 
tion of the school, and if need be, have a 
conference with the school to enable the lat- 
ter to advise the child more intelligently. 


We thought if we had followed this pro- 
cedure on Tony H, for instance, whose 
parents were almost completely unaware of 
the school’s program and antagonistic to its 
personnel, that we might have helped steer 
him into a course in line with his one and 
only interest, hairdressing, rather than 
watching him become more and more of a 
truant problem until he was finally expelled 
from his college-preparatory course of 
study. It appeared to us that we had con- 
tributed to the low esteem held for the 
physically incapacitated father by the chii- 
dren in the H family, and for the precocious 
authority they have exhibited in the home, 
by our unwittingly ignoring the father by 
having interviews only with the mother and 
children. We agreed the worker should be 
aware of what she is doing when she inter- 
views only certain members of the family. 
Whether it is the father or the mother or 
both together whom she interviews, her plan 
should be purposeful and directed toward 
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establishing constructive relationships within 
the family. 

Every worker has the problem of inter- 
preting to a child his need to contribute 
toward the family’s expenses if his earnings 
so indicate. We find that if the child has 
been able to build up confidence and mutual 
understanding with the worker on other 
problems, he will be better able to accept 
the worker’s explanation of the necessity for 
this responsibility. Individual interviews 
with the children and a sustained interest in 
their school and activities help to strengthen 
this relationship, but an already established 
business-like procedure with the parents 
concerning finances is of especial importance 
when the time comes to review a budget 
with a child. Even before a child gets a job, 
it is constructive to have talked in terms of 
the time when he will be able to get a job 
and later be able to fulfil the adult role of 


partial or whole support of his family. Thus 
he may gradually accept his part in the 
financial picture. Whether we should inter- 
view a child directly to explain our plan of 
contribution or whether that should be the 
parents’ responsibility should depend, we 
believe, on whether a parent’s wish not to 
have his child interviewed is based on an 
unhealthy, over-protective relationship be- 
tween them or whether it indicates a nor- 
mal adequacy of the parent who can 
realistically convey to the child his financial 
responsibility. 

The skill of helping constructively with- 
out jeopardizing the family’s “ self-hood ” is 
not easily attained. Financial problems are 
so interwoven with family relationships and 
personal development that there is still much 
to be learned about the administration of 
public relief. It is a subject which we must 
continue to study thoughtfully. 


How Can the Case Worker Team Up with the Layman? 


Crare M. Tous ey 


ET us consider how better to share our 

job (a) with the individual layman, 

(b) with a group or committee of lay people, 
(c) with the general public. 

There is a sound approach to this which 
is a blend of case work, community organ- 
ization, and public relations. Until this 
blend is taught more adequately in schools 
of social work, the situation calls for an in- 
training program in each public and private 
agency where case workers practice if we 
are to carry the public along in our thinking 
so they will be ready to work for further 
social gains. 

How shall we begin in each agency to 
work out such a program? 

First, the agency should have one person 
responsible for this program, preferably full 
time, in the large public or private agency. 
Since we are discussing in this paper 
only case work’s relation to the layman, I 
would next suggest that this public relations 
director preferably be someone who has 
come out of the case work field. He or she 
then “ talks staff language ” and understands 
staff problems. He knows that one of the 
things that block the busy case worker 


from doing a better job with the layman is 
the “shifting gears” problem. If, for ex- 
ample, a case worker’s thoughts are com- 
pletely on a client interview and immediately 
thereafter she bumps into a questioning lay- 
man, it is bound to be a wrench for her to 
change from her preoccupation with a com- 
pletely different set of problems to the ques- 
tionings of Mr. Public. Yet she must talk 
to him in his own terms, laying aside her 
case work mood. She mustn’t get defensive 
or hostile with his blunt questionings any 
more than she minds the cosmic demands of 
a harassed new client. In fact she would do 
well to follow, with Mr. Public, the same 
procedures as with the client. With the lat- 
ter she breaks down his demands into 
smaller parts and begins with the segment 
most likely to lead to a friendly plank be- 
tween the two. 

The creation of a good human feeling is 
basic to progress with either the client or 
the layman. If Mr. Public’s questionings 
become too insistently cosmic, the worker 
may well recall that she, like others, is not 
an expert on the entire social fabric of the 
nation and would do wisely to say, “I don’t 
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know the total public relief cost, but let me 
tell you about a family of five I know living 
on fifteen dollars a week. I know our tax- 
payers would feel, as I do, real admiration 
for the way they manage their home and 
feel, too, it’s a fine human investment of 
our money.” 

But let me say early in this paper I don’t 
think the case worker and the public are so 
far apart from each other any more. Case 
workers now are more secure in the practice 
of our profession so they are not as afraid 
of new situations. 

One beginning way in which the public 
relations director of the agency can help the 
case workers do a better job of teamwork 
with the layman, is to help them see the im- 
portance of an early crystallization of a 
philosophy about the layman so they won't 
be seeSawing back and forth in ambivalence. 
Without too much concentration on the sub- 
ject the beginning case worker can agree it 
is not a small band of social workers but 
the whole community that decides the quality 
of life that shall prevail. If members of the 
lay public do not understand the end results 
to human beings of cuts in taxes, withdraw- 
als of contributions in hard times, substitu- 
tion of untrained personnel, they will 
proceed, in a feeling-vacuum, to allow these 
measures to be taken. 

Most laymen, once they begin to under- 
stand and learn, want the same standards 
for their fellow man that we want. So it 
all boils down to “ How does Mr. Public 
learn?” It will help us to reflect that it 
was not so long ago that we case workers 
were rank laymen as we entered schools of 
social work and started our first work with 
clients. How did we learn? Not by having 
some trained person spray knowledge on our 
passive selves. No, we learned by partici- 
pation in reality—by the “ progressive edu- 
cation” methods of hearing and seeing and 
doing for ourselves. And at that it took us 
quite a long time to shed some of our pre- 
conceived lay ideas. We, as one-time lay- 
men, can, therefore, identify with today’s 
laymen if we remember to do so, and thus 
rid ourselves of our irritations toward them. 
We then take them into welcome partner- 
ship not because we have to but because we 
want to, knowing that together we can 
achieve broad community results. 
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At this point I’d like to stress that since 
we have a limited amount of time and energy 
for this teamwork, our lay “ intake policy ” 
should be a selective one. Better take in a 
few well-chosen partners and do a good job 
with them. 

It would be very healthy for a case work 
staff and for the progress of case work in 
the community if every case worker beyond 
the beginning stage should have “her lay- 
man” to supervise and work with, either a 
volunteer or perhaps a committee member of 
the agency. Very soon Mr. Layman is to 
her no longer a strange being from Mars 
nor is she to him. American-born Mrs. 
Charles Bosanquet, now a volunteer with the 
Community Service Society during her 
“furlough ” from London, has stressed that 
because the volunteers in England had been 
working with the professionals before the 
blitz and they had learned to understand and 
like each other’s ways, it was infinitely easier 
for them to fall into effective team formation 
when the blitz came. 

As head of the volunteer bureau of the 
agency, your director of public relations can 
help the staff in finding key laymen as part- 
ners in their work. I believe in “ catching 
them young” and training them alongside 
the students in the agency. College grad- 
uates on our staffs can often help us find 
these potential lay leaders in their colleges. 
Also it is important to plan for promotion of 
the layman within the agency just as care- 
fully as the professional is promoted. Some- 
times this consists of going from the volun- 
teer-in-training period to membership on a 
district project committee, to a central policy 
committee, and thence to the board of direc- 
tors. During the latter stages volunteers 
should be helped to align themselves at an 
important point in the city’s central welfare 
machinery so they can represent the agency’s 
point of view and themselves grow from 
perhaps too much agency-mindedness toward 
a broad community viewpoint. 

If your director of public relations is given 


_ the time and scope to work out such a wide, 


integrated program within the agency, then 
he can, taking the long view of his job, 
profitably spend a lot of time out in the 
community at important listening posts and 
recruiting posts. He may direct the Junior 
League course for provisional members. He 
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may get on a city affairs committee and 
bring with him some of his laymen ready 
for promotion, for he is now thinking in 
community-wide terms of an effective inter- 
play between his agency and the total com- 
munity whose thinking he hopes to affect. 

These well selected laymen who have been 
promoted right up through the agency are 
social work’s best and most powerful friends. 
As “double exposure” allies, people who 
are exposed constantly to lay thinking and 
social work thinking, they can become liai- 
son leaders for us in the community. Sev- 
eral such liaison persons are now doing 
effective work in representing our thinking 
in the Civilian Defense Volunteer Offices in 
many cities. They are important in the re- 
cruiting of other laymen and in interpreting 
our work to non-professionals. It “takes a 
layman to catch a layman.” I should like to 
refer readers to the F.W.A.A. pamphlet on 
volunteers,’ for the training of these volun- 
teer “double exposure” laymen is important 
to study. 

In the New York Community Service 
Society, the case work staff did much think- 
ing and planning before they took on these 
beginning volunteer “ social service aides.” 
Although induction differed in the various 
district offices, it is apparent that most vol- 
unteers began on some district community 
project and later, as they developed, were 
given some segment of a carefully selected 
case to work on where the treatment was 
carried by a case worker, often their super- 
visor. The volunteer whose project got her 
around the community where she could learn 
for herself and become familiar with the 
sights and sounds of her city seemed to take 
root best. In one district the volunteers 
made a housing survey of the buildings (not 
the clients’ apartments) in which our fami- 
lies were living. Were these dwellings pro- 
tected against possible incendiary air raid 
hazards; who were the air raid wardens in 
this neighborhood and was the district ade- 
quately covered; were these old law tene- 
ments ; were there any city violations against 
them? These volunteers finally made a 
housing “ pin map” in the district office as 
a result of these surveys. This was ex- 


* Volunteers for Family Service, Family Welfare 
— of America, New York, 1942 (65 
cents). 
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tremely helpful to the case work staff as it 
indicated which families would need special 
assistance in the event of an air raid or 
other emergency. The material was then 
interpreted to the district committee by the 
volunteers who gathered it. 

To the young college volunteer, the staff 
is giving over much of the planning of sum- 
mer camp experiences for the agency’s 
children, involving physical examinations, 
shopping, scheduling for departure, train 
catching and train meeting, and so on. 


That a volunteer program has also started 
in many public departments seems to me a 
promising development in this country. 
Many laymen who previously were unin- 
formed and often critical, are becoming in- 
telligent about and believers in the public 
relief agency. In New York City’s Welfare 
Department one group of volunteers is work- 
ing on a successful vacancy-listing project. 
They visit low-income neighborhoods, spot- 
ting the best vacant apartments for the 
money to which public assistance clients can 
move. These volunteers have had to learn 
much about housing laws and standards to 
do this work well. They have seen with 
their own eyes the kind of housing to which 
families on minimum budgets are limited. 
It has been a healthy eye-opener to arm- 
chair critics. 

Many volunteers have come to the private 
and public agency this last year through the 
C.D.V.O. At their request our New York 
case workers have given seven courses in 
“The Family in War and Peace Time.” 
Others have been active in the local defense 
councils. This is of utmost importance for 
if social workers do not inter-mesh with the 
C.D.V.O. movement, one of the largest com- 
munity organization programs in this decade, 
we shall find ourselves in no position to 
learn from or give help and leadership to a 
movement that may turn out to run athwart 
rather than gear in with social agency com- 
munity planning. For our case work staff 
to take part in this movement is, therefore, 
good public relations for social work. 

An excellent fund raiser for colleges and 
war relief once said to me “ Public relations 
is the art of multiplication. Your case work 
staff should ‘get into circulation more.’ 
They get grooved in their own crowd. They 
should be on boards or committees of civic 
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organizations, active in their college alumnae 
clubs, winning friends for your profession. 
They should go out to meet the lay public 
and also let the layman into their work.” 
I agree with this. Especially in these war 
days we’ve got to learn quicker ways of get- 
ting our thinking into places where we can 
effect broader community action. 


Now we have taken up our first point— 
letting the individual layman into our work 
where he can learn its nature through ex- 
perience. What about “sharing our job 
with committees or groups?” Personally I 
think this is most effective when a group 
works around an idea or a project in which 
all members are interested. For instance, 
the thirteen men on our Boys’ Bureau Com- 
mittee became interested in the homeless boy 
during the depression. They took field trips 
to the Bowery flop houses. They saw the 
problem with their own eyes and banded 
together, bringing men of their acquaintance 
who they knew would be equally concerned. 
This committee has accomplished much. 


Other projects or interest committees on 
housing, juvenile delinquency, care of de- 
pendent children, vocational guidance, home 
economics and nutrition, are only a few of 
those to be used as rallying points for groups 
of laymen. Organizing these for a limited 
piece of work gives the professional staff a 
chance to try out teamwork without allow- 
ing a committee to crystallize unwisely into 
permanency. The best equipped laymen can 
be used later on again on a more long-time 
committee project. 

Committees as well as individual laymen, 
must be given something real to grapple 
with. The quiz programs, if nothing else, 
have taught us that every self-respecting 
mind likes to work on unsolved problems 
rather than to be told all the answers. One 
Mr. Public once said he did not think we 
wanted the layman for his ideas. He added, 
“Laymen are O.K. as long as they lay low 
and lay golden eggs.” In our district com- 
mittees we are no longer fearful of present- 
ing “ reality,” namely, a case for discussion, 
for we know bette: how to use illustrative 
case material to get citizens’ guidance on 
broad policies, not treatment of the indi- 
vidual case. The best interpretation by 
committees and groups grows out of the 
rich reality soil of case material. 
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Finally, “how can we better share our 


job with the general public?” 
leadership in the agency from a headquarters 
public relations person should be helpful to 
the case work staff. We know that we 
want to bring the general public along and 
in turn be modified by their thinking, but 
we can’t reach them all by retail methods. 
The answer to that problem is that we need 
channels to them. Now you don’t find 
channels, you dig them. You can, by the 
use of key people reach thousands where 
you yourself can only reach at best dozens. 
Therefore, you need to spot the key people 
in your community and then dig channels 
to them. 

We have developed two methods in my 
agency that have been helpful. The presi- 
dent approved a “ Who’s Who” question- 
naire to go from him to all board members 
to be used in connection with publicity. 
This was only one use we had in mind, 
however. We wanted to know not just the 
board member’s relation to us but his rela- 
tion to the rest of the community. Our 
questionnaire asks: 

Business or profession 
Date and place of birth 


Education 

On what date did you come to our 
agency ? 

What agency committees have you 
been on? 


Other welfare, civic, educational, re- 
ligious affiliations. 


Once we knew these facts, we could better 
use our board and committees on their own 
stamping grounds. They became broad 
community channels. 

Our second method is to keep a “ contact 
file.’ This is kept in the Department of 
Public Interest which I direct. When a 
department staff member or a _ district 
worker has a good contact with key persons 
of the community, their names and contacts 
are placed in the contact file. This is espe- 
cially used in becoming better acquainted 
with some of our 9,300 contributors. Thus 
we noted that one donor was an important 
executive of The New Yorker magazine. 
A call was paid on him and in July, 1942, 
The New Yorker ran a full-page story of 
our summer vacation ,needs and plans. 


John Kieran of “Information Please” was 


Here again « 
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spotted and has become our ally in this 
same way via an introduction from our 
board chairman. 

To win key people to our work, case 
workers need only a deep sense of con- 
viction about what they are doing. This 
added to the commando spirit enables them 
to adventure right into new country and 
nab off leaders for our cause. 

In concluding this discussion of how the 
case worker can team up with the layman, 
I have not talked about the importance of 
the case worker’s growing ability to speak 
to and write for the public. This is such 
an important topic it requires a paper all 
its own. One thing is true, that we need 
to give the public more facts and fewer 
opinions. The layman is capable of de- 
ducing his own opinions and prefers to do 
so. Nor have I discussed the fact that 
every employee of an agency is an inter- 
preter of that agency to the laymen and 
that therefore the conscious participation of 
every employee in the public relations job 
should be sought. 

Although it is useful, it is not necessary 
to have a public relations department in an 
agency to carry out the ideas I have been 
writing about. They won’t all be carried 
out in any agency in any case and the only 


important thing is for the staff to try some of 
them all the time. 

Primarily the case worker and the lay- 
man share the job better when they take 
up the task together at a common work- 
bench. The case worker must give the 
layman a real job to do. Sharing the job 


‘is not something you do to people but with 


them. You can use basic case work con- 
cepts to guide you including respect for the 
other person, patience and the good manners 
of showing appreciation. Face to face 
straightening out of differences with the 
general public is as important as with your 
client. You don’t write your client a letter 
if you reach a near impasse in understand- 
ing. You see him. In community relations 
with the public or other agencies, the answer 
is “ put on your hat and go over.” There 
is nothing like direct human contact to 
bridge differences. The key words for shar- 
ing the job with laymen then are personal 
contact and lay participation. If we get out 
of our - water-tight “ compartmentitis ” and 
show the lay public our need of them, they 
are quick to respond and automatically feel 
a sense of partnership with us. Then the 
sharing process has begun. After that they 
will go forth and do battle for us and our 
clients, to bring about a better community. 


The Impact of the War on Family Life 
III. Wartime Marriages and Love Affairs' 


Rutu ZuURFLUH 


OME of the greatest problems in time 
of war for both the young soldier and 

the civilian population center around court- 
ship and marriage. The young man enlists 
or is drafted at an age when he naturally 
is beginning to think of these things and 
to plan for the future. Many of the girls 
have grown up with the expectation of 
making marriage their eventual and chief 
career. Shall young people with an under- 
standing or mutual engagement between 
them proceed with the establishment of 
homes and families, snatching what normal 


*Part I., “Reactions to Change and Crises,” 
appeared in the October issue, Part II, “ Mother- 
Son Relationships,” in November. 


satisfactions they can? Should parents and 
community frown inevitably upon marriages 
developing out of meetings between girls 
and soldiers who never would have crossed 
each other’s paths except for the general 
dislocation of people due to the war effort? 
Do the particular kinds of problems facing 
young couples in war times threaten family 
life more greatly, or call for a different 
preparation for successful living, than the 
range to which they may be exposed at any 
time in the average course of marriage? 
Granted that the number of unmarried 
mothers always increases in war times, are 
their problems different from those of that 
group at any other time? 
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These young people also are in an early 
period of their working, productive years. 
To what extent do the preoccupations due 
to anxiety over the effects of war upon 
their individual situations cut down their 
economic efficiency and the total energy 
that their youth could give to the positive 
aspects of the war effort? 

How are the young people themselves 
meeting these problems? It would seem 
that, basically, they are doing so much as 
before, depending upon the individual’s con- 
figuration of early life experiences. That 
is, what they do is not as significant as why 
they react in a certain way or decide upon 
a certain course. 

In the sampling of cases grouped under 
“love affairs with soldiers” examined by 
the St. Louis group studying the impact of 
the war upon family life, the basic char- 
acter structure was found to be the most 
significant determinant of the way in which 
the individual wife or sweetheart met the 
common precipitating factor of the draft, 
with its resulting personal problems, 
impasses, and deprivations. 

While the sampling of cases is much too 
meager to indicate whether the social data 
may be typical, it is of interest. Practically 
all these women were quite young, only one 
being over 20. Two had been married 
previously. The men’s ages were from 22 
to 30 years. In the marriages that occurred 
before the men entered the services, the 
range in time between marriage and the hus- 
band’s induction was two to ten months. 
The problem of current pregnancy was in- 
volved in less than a third of the cases. 
Perhaps this proportion would be higher in 
a larger group. Even from the limited 
information as to family background, only 
one woman could be said to have had any- 
thing like a normal early home life. In 
several instances there had been an actual 
broken home situation, while for the rest 
there were indications of a basic pattern of 
instability in early family relationships, 
with serious friction between parents and 
daughters. 


Two instances of marriage to soldiers 
Berta, 19, came of a family known to social 
agencies for many years. When she was six the 
juvenile court took custody of the children on 
grounds of neglect, and she was raised in foster 
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homes. The father, a disabled veteran, and the 
mother, mentally inferior, were divorced and each 
had remarried. When the juvenile court termi- 
nated its custody Berta moved in with her mother 
and stepfather; the latter rejected her. Mean- 
while the older sister married a man who had been 
a soldier for 20 years. 

After working satisfactorily for a week in a job 
found for her by a family agency worker, Berta 
quit in order to spend more time with her soldier 
friend stationed at the nearby barracks. She 
moved in with his relatives and was married a 
month later. Three weeks after the marriage the 
husband was transferred across the continent. Her 
sister-in-law could not keep Berta any longer and 
she was left without a husband, job, or home. She 
wanted to follow her husband. 


In choosing to pursue her love affair with 
the soldier, rather than her job, Berta re- 
acted in a practical way in terms of her 
life experience; that is, she assured herself 
of future support as the wife or widow of 
a soldier, just as her mother and sister did 
before her. While upset by her husband’s 
transfer and wanting to follow him, she was 
not taken totally off-guard by this crisis. 
The nature of both the impasse and the dep- 
rivation, therefore, is simply the enforced 
separation from her husband. Berta’s basic 
character formation seems normal in terms 
of her culture. She is practical, although 
not too well organized personally. Her 
threat to follow her husband is indicative 
of her strong dependency attitudes, against 
which she exhibited only a mild protest, 
since she gave up her job in favor of a 
career as the wife of a soldier. To this 
point there is no demoralization evidenced. 
She needs help from a case worker in 
handling her emotional preoccupations, so 
that she will not waste her energies by pos- 
sibly getting stranded in attempting to 
follow her husband, and so that she will in- 
vest them positively as a part of the total 
war effort. To this end the case worker 
should give her comfort and help her secure 
a war job. 


In July, 1941, Mrs. T, 26, marrying a second 
time, became the wife of a soldier at the barracks. 
Contrary to their hopes that he would remain there 
for some time, he was transferred across the coun- 
try after one month. The separation was a shock 
over which Mrs. T grieved greatly. In two months 
she developed menorrhagia, which persisted until 
her referral to clinic four months later. 
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The menorrhagia so weakened Mrs. T that she 
contemplated giving up her job in a_ hospital 
laundry. From her earnings of $34 a month, plus 
meals, she had managed to send money and gifts to 
her husband. When she wrote asking support, he 
replied that his $30 was insufficient for his own 
needs. She then asked the Red Cross to arrange 
an allotment. Instead, the agency suggested voca- 
tional training and referred. her to the clinic for a 
physical check-up as the first step. No physical 
cause for the menorrhagia was discovered, but a 
minor operation was recommended to halt its gen- 
erally debilitating effects. 

Mrs. T accepted the recommendations, but wrote 
her husband about a major operation. After the 
commanding officer received the medical statement 
he requested through the Red Cross, a furlough 
was not granted. This was a deep disappointment 
to Mrs. T. While coming out of the ether she 
kept calling her husband and grasping the hands 
of people near her, as her husband. 

Mrs. T spoke devotedly of her husband. She 
regained her composure as she convalesced and 
seemed able to accept her situation. The menor- 
rhagia was considered to have been functional. 


In Mrs. T’s case, also, a precipitating 
factor was the transfer of the soldier-hus- 
band to a distant camp shortly after mar- 
riage. Her shock and grief, however, were 
so acute that the disillusionment became 
an additional factor in the precipitation of 
the immediate neurotic depressive reaction 
and the development of the psychosomatic 
symptom. In contrast to Berta she was so 
taken off-guard by her husband’s transfer 
that clearly her plans for the immediate 
future had been built up entirely around the 
fantasy that her husband would continue 
indefinitely to remain near her. Sending 
gifts and money had satisfied to a limited 
degree her masochistic need to give through 
sacrifice, but the development of the menor- 
rhagia is symbolic of her need to give more 
deeply of herself. 

With Berta Mrs. T shared the experience 
that marriage to an enlisted soldier is an 
impasse in itself, but, in addition, her 
frustration was too complete for her to re- 
solve the dependent-independent conflict that 
contributed to her basic neurotic character 
structure. She was deprived on all counts. 
She became fixated upon the traumatic 
event of her husband’s transfer and in her 
effort to regain past security shifted her 
aggression from work to herself. The 
causes of difference between her reactions 


and Berta’s lie in the neurotic component 
in her personality and the violence with 
which feelings of panic, from earlier depriv- 
ing experiences she must have had, are 
reactivated. Berta, too, grew up away from 
her family, but somewhere along the way 
she must have had enough security to de- 
velop into a more generous kind of person, 
who would depend more upon herself to 
resolve frustration than would Mrs. T. 

In Berta’s case there was no impact on 
morale. Mrs. T’s reaction, on the other 
hand, brought about occupational incapacity 
that was actively wasteful of energies needed 
toward the positive prosecution of the war, 
and pressure on the soldier-husband to ob- 
tain a furlough. Since Mrs. T regained her 
composure during her convalescence and 
appeared to accept her situation, a beginning 
shift toward reinstatement occupationally 
seems probable. If this is to be a satisfying 
solution to Mrs. T, it seems likely that it 
must lead into some vigorous work on a 
sacrificial level, related to doing more for 
her husband and the war effort. 

Berta was a person with minor character 
disturbances who developed acute episodes 
only in relation to definite precipitating fac- 
tors. Mrs. T was a neurotic type of char- 
acter who seized upon a special aspect of the 
war situation to act out impulses and 
fantasies. 


Two instances of entanglements with soldiers 


Helen B was a much more serious ex- 
ample than Mrs. T of persons with varying 
degrees of character disturbances who seize 
upon a special aspect of the war situation to 
act out certain impulses or fantasies. In this 
case the acting out took the form of delin- 
quent behavior. 


Helen B, 17, was referred to the Red Cross by 
the U.S.O. worker at the railroad station. She 
had been there twenty-four hours, waiting for her 
brother from a nearby training field. When it was 
learned that he had been transferred, she was sent 
to the Y.W.C.A. Her brother was located and he 
promised to send money for Helen’s transportation 


home. He said she had left home several times in _ 


the past few months and the family did not know 
the reason for her behavior. 

Helen claimed that she had married John H, a 
soldier, three years previously. They had kept the 
marriage a secret for one and a half years. She 
had left her home to go to a town near his camp. 
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John supposedly was killed in maneuvers in Louisi- 
ana when he had fallen off a bridge and drowned. 
She had not asked compensation from the govern- 
ment because that “ wouldn’t bring him back any- 
way.” He had enlisted-as a single man and the 
government had not notified her. She had found 
out from the boys in the regiment when they re- 
turned from maneuvers. She was so stunned that 
she left camp, not knowing nor caring where she 
went. She appeared to know a great deal about 
certain army camps and mentioned a soldier she 
had met who was kind and who wanted to marry 
her. 

Helen did not want to go home but rather to the 
camp where her brother was stationed. After three 
days, at his insistence she finally returned home. 
On the bus trip she smoked and drank with the 
soldiers on the bus. She has found employment 
near her home. 


Data as to the precipitating factor are not 
clear. The problem was that of a delinquent 
girl who impulsively either acted out or 
fabricated many irresponsible relations with 
soldiers. The character and quality of her 
story suggest a beginning schizophrenia, but 
more data are needed before such a diag- 
nosis can be assumed to be correct. If she 
were secretly married at 14, clearly a major 
disturbance existed in her adolescent rela- 
tionship with her parents. Her wandering 
about the country and her references to un- 
conventional relationships with soldiers indi- 
cate a poorly organized, unpredictable girl. 


Mary R is an example of a moderately 
disorganized character in which the precipi- 
tating factor appeared to alter definitely the 
course her illness was pursuing. 


This was a 19-year-old girl from a family de- 
pendent upon social agencies for more than ten 
years preceding 1940. The father had been an 
inadequate, complaining, unemployed person pre- 
viously institutionalized for dementia praecox, 
while the mother had been institutionalized briefly 
in 1940 because of a post-partum psychosis, para- 
noid type, and had recently been readmitted follow- 
ing a period of excessive worry. 

Mary said that following high school graduation 
she had cared for an infant sister during her 
mother’s illness, worked on N.Y.A. and later in a 
doctor’s office and a hospital. She came to the 
attention of the clinic upon her father’s complaint 
that she did not talk sensibly and had been nervous 
for two months, during which she held a number 
of jobs. It was learned that she had been going 
with a soldier who had been one of a group 
secured through the U.S.O. for entertainment at 
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Sunday dinner in the family home. After he was 
sent elsewhere he wrote her a very involved, con- 
fusing letter in which he alternately assured her of 
his admiration and his desire to continue their 
friendship, and denied the implications she felt had 
been involved in their relationship, making refer- 
ences to a former girl friend whom he intended to 
marry. 


In Mary’s case it would seem that her 
tendency toward personality disorganization 
was touched off by her love affair with this 
soldier, and that an impasse with which she 
could not cope was aroused in the form of 
sexual conflicts. This precipitated the addi- 
tional problems of an acute “ nervous break- 
down ” and occupational incapacitation. She 
was badly in need of adequate diagnosis and 
treatment. 


Couples married before man’s induction ¢ 


M Case: Mrs. M, 19, applied to the 
family agency for help in working out plans 
for herself and her child Theresa on the day 
Mr. M (aged 30) was inducted. They had 
been married four months. She felt com- 
pletely alone and deserted by both him and 
the relatives. Mr. M’s parents refused to 
regard this as a real marriage because it had 
not been solemnized by a priest and she was 
non-Catholic. Mrs. M’s feelings about this 
were complicated, as she had married the 
first time at 15 against the advice of her 
parents, and the marriage had ended in di- 
vorce. Theresa was a child of this marriage. 
Between marriages Mrs. M had been a fac- 
tory worker and a waitress, and had lived 
with her mother who took care of Theresa. 
Mr. M’s induction cut off her income and 
necessitated her working. She could not 
live again with her mother because other 
relatives had moved in. In discussing her 
plans for Theresa, Mrs. M shifted from the 
idea of a boarding school to a foster home 
for both herself and Theresa, with day 
nursery care for the child. She finally was 
able to say that she wanted to place Theresa. 

She investigated both her old and new 
jobs, and did not return to the agency after 
the second interview, although further op- 
portunities were given to help her clarify 
some of the more basic difficulties. 

G Case: Mrs. G, 20, needing help with 
confinement plans, was brought to the family 
agency by her mother, also a client of the 
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agency, in March, 1942. Mr. and Mrs. G 
had been married a year. Mr. G, 22, had 
been drafted the previous January and was 
stationed on the west coast. Mrs. G ex- 
pected confinement in August but did not 
tell her husband about her pregnancy, nor 
would she want him to know as she “ can 
take care of herself.” She was still em- 
ployed as a maid in a sanitarium and ex- 
pected to keep her job a while longer. She 
wished to enter a hospital sufficiently before 
her confinement to work out the cost of 
her care. 

Mrs. G’s mother would have liked to have 
Mrs. G in her home for confinement, but 
the stepfather was always antagonistic to his 
stepchildren and Mrs. G and her sisters left 
home to be on their own when they were 
still children. (Apparently Mrs. G’s insist- 
ence on taking care of herself was tied up 
to a degree with her early unhappy experi- 
ence with her stepfather.) 

Mrs. G later came to feel that she was 
entitled to some support from her husband 
after she was unable to work. She wrote to 
the U. S. Adjutant General after she read 
something to this effect in the newspaper. 
She had heard from Mr. G that he expected 
transfer to Alaska. She missed him and 
was confident he would return. 

At her second interview the family worker 
interpreted to Mrs. G the Red Cross case 
work services available to immediate rela- 
tives of service men. She felt reassured and 
accepted the referral. 

L Case: In September, 1941, Mr. L, 25, 
went to the Red Cross for draft deferment. 
“The army certainly would not make him 
go now since his wife would have no place 
to stay and no one to take care of her.” He 
telephoned in November to advise of his in- 
duction in ten days, saying that there 
“would be no one to care for his wife.” 
Later he went to the office saying that even 
after an appeal to the draft board, he had 
been put in Class 1-A. 

Mr. L was to receive three months’ pay 
following the induction. The couple de- 
manded that the Red Cross tell them just 
what financial plans would be made for 
Mrs. L. Although Mrs. L had lived with 
her mother before the marriage, they claimed 
that she could not return, as the house was 
too small and she would have to pay board 


now that she was married. The doctor was 
quoted as saying that Mrs. L (aged 20) 
“probably should quit work,” although no 
reason was offered. Mrs. L wanted to know 
what would happen if she followed her hus- 
band to camp and ran out of money. 
“Some one would have to help then.” In 
December Mrs. L and her mother made a 
personal visit to the Red Cross demanding 
that the agency get Mr. L out of the service. 
Throughout the interview Mrs. L blamed 
the agency for her husband’s induction. 

J Case: In August, 1941, Mrs. J applied 
to the clinic to discuss plans for confinement 
in November. Her husband was drafted 
the previous March and stationed in Ten- 
nessee. Her parents objected to the mar- 
riage because her husband was in the draft, 
was not of the Lutheran denomination, and 
earned only a small wage. Since the couple’s 
elopement in January, 1941, Mrs J had had 
no contact with her parents. She had fol- 
lowed Mr. J to Tennessee, living in the 
town near the camp for three months. Since 
his pay of $30 a month was insufficient he 
borrowed money from comrades. When 
Mrs. J was six months pregnant her hus- 
band decided she should return to her home 
city, and arranged for her to live with his 
sister and husband when she refused to ask 
her parents for help. Although the relatives 
were very nice to her and tried to make her 
feel at home, Mrs. J was not entirely happy 
there because she felt in the way, and was 
grieving over separation from her husband. 
Her pride kept her from contacting her 
parents, although she planned to go to them 
after the baby’s birth as “they could not 
refuse me with my baby in my arms.” 

Mrs. J declined the offer of a rate reduc- 
tion for confinement, saying her husband 
planned to send at least $15 each month that 
she could use for the bill. Arrangements 
were made for delivery at full ward rate, 
although the worker felt that Mrs. J was 
not very realistic, since she had no savings 
and she was only three months from term. 

In November, 1941, the Red Cross in a 
neighboring city informed the hospital that 
Mr. J was applying for army discharge on 
the grounds that his wife was about to have 
a baby and he must earn the money to pay 
for her medical care. Mrs. J was asked to 


return to discuss her situation and it was 
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learned that some weeks before she had 
gone to visit her husband’s grandmother, 
after his sister had rented her bedroom to 
a defense industry worker at a high rate. 
She admitted that the arrangement for her 
to sleep on the living-room couch was com- 
fortable enough, but the changed plan made 
her feel so unnecessary in the home that she 
left. She found worse conditions at the home 
of her husband’s grandmother, since the lat- 
ter was dependent on Old Age Assistance 
and lived with relatives who had a family 
of small children. Mr. J had been unable 
to send her as much money as he had hoped 
to do, as he was still paying on debts 
acquired when Mrs. J was living near the 
camp. He petitioned for discharge after 
she wrote saying she would need $50 for 
hospital care. At this point Mrs. J was 
offered a free hospital bed which she ac- 
cepted with reluctance. 

In April, 1942, Mrs. J’s mother-in-law 
telephoned to ask what could be done, as she 
was caring for the baby, now five months 
old, while Mrs. J worked as a sales clerk. 
The mother-in-law expressed indignation at 
having to care for the child, although pro- 
testing that she was very fond of him. She 
and Mr. J’s stepfather had begged him not 
to marry because he would be called for 
army service. He disregarded their advice 
and now his parents had to carry his re- 
sponsibilities. His stepfather was especially 
annoyed because he felt that his wife was no 
longer a young woman, had reared several 
stepchildren in addition to her own and was 
now entitled to freedom from such responsi- 
bilities. Mrs. J’s parents had not indicated 
any intention of sharing responsibility for 
the child, saying that Mrs. J’s mother was 
not in very good health. Mr. J’s mother 
felt this to be an exaggeration and felt that 
the other grandmother was as capable as she 
of caring for the baby. Mr. J was now in 
Australia and the family had been unable to 
communicate with him. They believed his 
pay to be around $80 a month and that he 
should be sending a part of this to Mrs. J. 
If an allotment could be secured, Mrs. J 
would be able to quit her job and stay at 
home to care for her child, thereby relieving 
Mr. J’s mother of this responsibility. The 
family was referred to the Red Cross for 
assistance in procuring an allotment. 
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IT is to be noted that these four women are 
all only 19 or 20 years old. The precipitat- 
ing factors in each case were the same, mar- 
riage to men of draft age and their induction 
to the army. In two instances further com- 
plications existed in pregnancy and resulting 
temporary dependency. 

Consideration of the nature of the problem 
reveals dependency to some degree in all. 
This results only from the precipitating fac- 
tor of pregnancy in the case of Mrs. G, who 
otherwise would doubtless have continued 
to be self-supporting and never have come 
to the attention of a social agency. Her 
feelings about this are heightened by her 
earlier rejection by her stepfather, who has 
taken her mother from her. Mrs. M suf- 
fered a short, acute, emotional upset in 
which the loss of the love object precipitated 
feelings of helplessness and deprivation be- 
yond those warranted by the situation but 
related to reactivated conflicts about mar- 
riage, her child, and working. While Mrs. 
J’s dependency is precipitated partly by the 
fact that she became pregnant within two 
months after marriage, it is more complete 
than that of Mrs. M or Mrs. G. While 
Mrs. J’s lack of employment experience may 
partly explain this, she seems also to be 
over-demanding of protection. The history 
hints strongly that until her elopement Mrs. 
J had little or no experience outside her 
over-protective family group, so that she 
demands parental protection from her hus- 
band and the government. This she had 
from her husband at considerable cost to 
him, until he asked his sister to take over 
in view of Mrs. J’s advancing pregnancy 
and her refusal to ask her parents for help. 

The dependency of Mr. and Mrs. L is 
something different. Seemingly this couple 
and Mrs. L’s mother, conniving together so 
that Mr. L may avoid the draft, will stop at 
nothing in an effort to gain their objective. 
An attitude of hostility of a paranoid char- 
acter runs consistently through this case 
against all symbolically parental organiza- 
tions—the army, the government, the Red 
Cross. They stand united throughout on 
every front, pouring out abusive protest 
when frustrated in receiving co-operation 
toward obtaining their objective. 

The nature of the impasse is identical in 
all four cases—no one to turn to. This is 
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of transitory character for Mrs. M and 
Mrs. G but dynamically related to the basic 
character structure in the L and J cases, 
which also, therefore, are the ones in which 
there is an impact on morale. In all but 
the L case the lack is financial as well as 
emotional. The L’s cannot manage to pour 
out all their aggression. Mrs. J’s aggression 
makes the circuit of her own and her hus- 
band’s relatives, is focused on Mr. J when 
he cannot meet her demands for the hospital 
fees, and at points displaced from herself 
upon one or another of the relatives. When 
she becomes known to the agency again 
eight months later she is still dependent 
upon Mr. J’s parents through her need to 
have someone care for the baby while she 
works. Mrs. M’s shifts in aggression lead 
her to a social agency, which helps her with 
the overwhelming concrete problems and 
offers service in the emotional area. Mrs. G 
evidences a shift in aggression—limited to 
be sure—in the demand upon her husband 
for the period after she becomes physically 
unable to continue self-support. It seems 
likely that she was traumatized in childhood 
by her mother’s withdrawal from her be- 
cause of her stepfather’s antagonism. 

From the standpoint of case work, service 
to both Mrs. M and Mrs. G should be of- 
fered on an emotionally supportive basis, 
with exploration of capacities and resources 
in developing plans for the future, and in 
helping them to understand themselves. 
Since the L family cannot give up its claim 
for parental protection and support at this 
point, there would seem to be no agency 
service that this family could accept. 


Two instances of flight from marriage 


The case of Mr. and Mrs. B is an ex- 
ample of infantile dependency and outright 
conniving on the part of an extremely hos- 
tile 20-year-old wife, who needs to control 
tyrannically those upon whom she is de- 
pendent. She has a strong need to manipu- 
late others in order to try to retain her 
control over her husband. 


On April 24, 1942, Mrs. B, 20, accompanied by 
her mother, went to the Red Cross to learn if she 
could be sure of Mr. B’s support when he went 
into service. She explained, “As long as he volun- 
teered and didn’t tell me I can’t trust him and I 
want to make sure he supports me after he gets 


into service. All I want is to be protected.” Mr. B, 
23, volunteered for the air corps on March 4, but 
was sent home until the army was ready to train 
a group of air corps volunteers. He returned to 
his regular job at $60 a week and was paying all 
household expenses. 

Mrs. B did not want to keep her husband out of 
the service as she thought “it would make a man 
out of him.” “ He will learn to say, ‘ Yes Sir’ and 
‘No Sir’.” She also wanted to be sure the insur- 
ance and allotment were made to her. She did 
not get along well with her mother-in-law and 
feared that the latter might be made the bene- 
ficiary of the insurance policy. She could live 
with her parents and would be able to get along 
if Mr. B sent her money from the beginning pay 
of $150 a month. She commented, “I have a very 
fine mother and father who will take me in.” 

Mrs. B was informed that the Red Cross had no 
way of forcing a husband to make an allotment. 
As she and her mother left, the mother said Mr. B 
had really led her daughter “a dog’s life.” 


Mrs. B as a person is the chief part of 
the basic problem. She is so neurotic and 
acutely insecure that when Mr. B precipi- 
tates a crisis by enlisting in the air corps 
without consulting her, she feels that her 
control over him and her resulting self-pro- 
tection are gone. She reacts with rage and 
acute panic in which murderous fantasies 
against him for doing this to her are given 
pretty free rein, as shown in her desire to 
assure herself of an allotment, and insurance 
money if he is killed. Since he has slipped 
out of her control, she likes to think of his 
relationship with the government as a sub- 
missive one, as she wants his relationship 
with her to be. She is willing to give her 
husband over to the government if both will 
pay the price—her continued protection and 
comfort. She is looking for an agency to 
assume a parental role in forcing him to 
provide and would like to invest the Red 
Cross with that responsibility. 

Dependent people always are hostile to 
those upon whom they are dependent. Her 
complete dependency pattern indicates that 
she must have been very hostile to her par- 
ents. This can be displaced now from her 
mother to her mother-in-law, who becomes 
a rival for the husband’s money. With this 
shift in aggression she is able to return to 
her parents for the protection she fears she 
will lose from her husband, and to agency 
and government to help her in forcing her 
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will upon him. With her present attitudes 
this woman could not use the help of an 
agency, for in such a relationship she 
would have to take responsibility for her 
predicament. 

The case of Mary and John D covers two 
separate periods of family life and should be 
analyzed separately for Mr. and Mrs. D for 
purposes of this study. 


In January, 1942, Mrs. D, 18, reported to the 
hospital to arrange for confinement, expected in 
March. She had been separated from Mr. D, 25, 
since the previous August when he deserted, with- 
out explanation, from her parents’ home where the 
couple boarded. He had a steady job earning $35 
a week, their relations were congenial, and Mrs. D 
knew no reason for his desertion. He left for work 
as usual one morning suggesting that the family 
not wait for him for supper as he probably would 
be late. During that day she received a letter by 
mail saying simply that he was leaving her and 
hoped she would not feel too badly about it. 
Mrs. D and her parents were shocked, as Mr. D 
had seemed happy with them. They had tried to 
locate him through the army and navy, but had 
received no reply to their inquiries. 

Mrs. D expressed doubt regarding the validity 
of the marriage. She was 17 when she and Mr. D 
presumably eloped to a nearby small town in De- 
cember, 1940, without the knowledge or consent of 
her parents. Before leaving in Mr. D’s automobile, 
they visited several taverns in the city and stopped 
at several on the way, so were very drunk upon 
arrival at the small town. Mrs. D was particularly 
affected, being unused to liquor. She was in a 
semi-conscious state and had no recollection of 
having gone through a marriage ceremony. When 
they arrived home around 3:00 a.m. her father 
was waiting and wanted to beat up Mr. D. He 
quieted down, however, when Mr. D showed him 
a marriage certificate, although he disapproved 
because of his daughter’s youth. Shortly after this 
Mr. D moved into Mrs. D’s parental home. 

At Mrs. D’s request an effort was made unsuc- 
cessfully to locate a record of marriage. The City 
Recorder’s Office revealed that Mr. D had. been 
married to another woman a few months before 
the alleged marriage to Mrs. D. Further inquiry 
revealed that he had enlisted in the navy and was 
stationed on a warship somewhere in the Atlantic. 
Although Mrs. D’s friends had considered her 
married, in view of circumstances and the absence 
of proof of marriage, the hospital considered Mrs. 
D an unmarried mother and the baby’s birth was 
recorded as illegitimate. 

In April, 1942, when the baby was three months 
old, Mr. D returned to his mother’s home, Mrs. 
D’s parents visited and learned that he had 
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been discharged from the navy after sustaining 
injury during combat. In November, 1941, when 
his warship was torpedoed, Mr. D was hurled into 
the ocean by the impact. He was rescued but 
during the ordeal he struck his leg on some object 
and osteomyelitis settled in the area. After re- 
maining in a Virginia hospital for several months 
he was discharged as not fit for further active serv- 
ice. The injury had healed but Mr. D said he was 
told by navy physicians to guard against further 
injury to the leg as the infection might recur at 
any time. 

Mr. D told Mrs. D’s family that he deserted 
because he was frightened upon learning of Mrs. 
D’s probable pregnancy. He admitted that there 
was no marriage ceremony and that the certificate 
he had shown had been faked. He declined to 
state where he had obtained it. 

Mr. and Mrs. D were recently married. This 
was his third marriage. His first wife died and he 
had a child by that marriage to whose maintenance 
he should contribute. His second wife secured a 
divorce during the latter part of 1941. Mr. D said 
his navy experience had left him feeling nervous, 
and the family reported that, where formerly he 
was happy-go-lucky, he now was inclined to irrita- 
bility and nervousness and lost his temper easily. 
The social worker had the impression that Mr. D 
was unstable. The one time when he accompanied 
his wife to the office he seemed rather defiant and 
hostile. 

Mrs. D then was hired for a job in defense 
work. Mr. D secured one driving a station wagon. 
As a couple they earned about $60 a week. They 
bought considerable furniture on the instalment 
plan and were living alone. Mrs. D seemed glad 
to have Mr. D back and to be properly married, 
but expressed some misgivings as to the success of 
the marriage because of his changed personality. 
Mr. D was looking forward to a government pen- 
sion but was not pressing his claim, saying that he 
felt the government was pretty busy with more 
important matters and that his case would receive 
proper attention at a later date. 


The precipitating factors of near bigamy 
and Mrs. D’s impregnation in a false mar- 
riage, are the same for both Mr. and Mrs. D. 
For him the problem is around his enlist- 
ment in the navy and his successive experi- 
ences related to this. His enlistment was 
carried out in a panic of flight from the 
knowledge of Mrs. D’s pregnancy. Subse- 
quently, an important problem for Mrs. D 
is his emotional disturbance since his return. 
He is now openly showing the aggression 
that he kept guarded during the earlier 
period of living with Mrs. D. The impasse 
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at the earlier period for Mr. D was his in- 
ability to face the results of his fake mar- 
riage ; later, it was his inability to accept the 
paternal role, which of course was one 
aspect of the earlier impasse. His basic 
character formation clearly, then, is that of 
an unstable character who is disturbed about 
his relations with women and children. 
Basic too is the need for ego build-up which 
he was able to resolve in some degree by his 
flight (heroic because of its connection with 
the general dramatization of war), and his 
return as a wounded hero. Being the un- 
stable character that he is, Mr. D’s aggres- 
sion has shifted from his parents to his wife, 
to her parents, and finally to the government. 

For Mrs. D the nature of the problem is 
essentially the same as that for her husband. 
The nature of the impasse and basic char- 
acter formation are not clear, but are related 
to adolescent problems and a defiant adoles- 
cent protest. For her the impact on morale 
is tied up with her husband’s desertion, 
which creates the deprivations connected 
with rejection and with unmarried mother- 
hood. She continues to invest her aggres- 
sion within her family. There is an 
unreality, a something without affect, in the 
reaction of Mrs. D and her parents to Mr. 
D’s disappearance. They act as if in mourn- 
ing but in a kind of play-acting fashion. 

If this couple is accessible to case work 
treatment an attempt should be made to get 
at Mr. D’s fears around the paternal role. 
It is important to keep him at work. The 
securing of compensation should be mini- 
mized as it would lessen the possibilities for 
Mr. D’s adjustment as an adult because it 
would reactivate basic conflicts. Guidance 
to a source for proper contraceptive training 
should be part of Mrs. D’s treatment. It is 
this couple’s mutual dependency that keeps 
them together. The marriage probably will 
last if they do not try to collect too much 
from each other. 


Common Factors and Some Differences 


Several things seem to be common to 
these cases of “love affairs of soldiers.” 
The world situation suddenly is imposed 


upon a purely personal one. There is a 
common reaction of surprise and shock, with 
a recoiling from reality and a desire to cling 
to fantasies that are more comfortable than 
facing what really occurs. The differences 
in the various ways in which clients handle 
this common problem are dependent upon 
the individual need to be protected and re- 
ceptive versus that to give and be self- 
dependent. The wide range of reactions in 
this are dynamically related to the particular 
types of character formation represented. 
An impasse is created always where there 
is a love affair or marriage with a soldier, 
the deprivation being felt with particular 
acuteness by those who cannot bear rejection. 

Those who marry soldiers need to recog- 
nize in the beginning that these are always 
self-limiting marriages. A certain amount 
of dramatization around each such situation 
is inevitable and normal, but the important 
thing is that it be constructively directed. 
This is one angle of legitimate service for 
the case worker. The development of psy- 
chosomatic symptoms on a functional basis 
is one of the problems particularly identifi- 
able with this group. It does not occur 
with the mother-son group. Those women 
who exhibit the most need to dominate in a 
tyrannical fashion appear to be the most de- 
structive to the general morale. Because 
this need goes back to the basic character 
structure and because this type of person 
cannot accept any personal responsibility in 
the situation created, this group does not 
lend itself to the services of the case worker. 

The content of the various individual re- 
actions as seen in this group of cases im- 
presses us again with the importance of 
early life adjustments in determining the 
course of development of mature satisfac- 
tions. There should be an intensification of 
effort to develop ways in which the client 
can accept help with basic problems to avoid 
similar breakdown in the future. This group 
is young; it would seem that one of the 
most important contributions of case work 
would be to help these young couples to 
achieve positive investment of physical and 
emotional energies. In this way case work 
may contribute to the total war effort. 
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Case Work Services with Retarded Clients 


MartTHA E, SHACKLEFORD 


LIENTS with definite mental limita- 
tions often present discouraging prob- 
lems to case workers. Response to treatment 
is frequently extremely slow and growth on 
the part of the client may sometimes be al- 
most imperceptible. Sometimes the question 
arises as to whether workers in a social 
agency are justified in spending the time 
required in helping these clients when so 
many others could seemingly utilize the 
agency services much more profitably. Some 
of the work with retarded clients may seem 
more of a protective service than a case work 
service, and case workers themselves often 
find such cases less challenging and stimu- 
lating than others. While these are valid 
considerations, the relationship of the agency 
and the worker to the retarded client may 
take on added significance when we con- 
sider the place of such a client in our demo- 
cratic form of government and what the 
service of the agency may mean not only to 
him but to his family and community. 
Retarded children are often particularly 
in need of the sympathy and understanding 
of the case worker. In addition to mental 
limitations they frequently face difficult 
emotional adjustments. Mental retardation 
does not always mean lack of sensitivity and 
many of these children are well aware of 
parental rejection and of the lack of accept- 
ance, the ridicule and sometimes outright 
cruelty they must endure from other chil- 
dren. Unless there is someone who can 
understand them, give them the support and 
encouragement every child must have, their 
chance for normal emotional development is 
very slight and delinquency may often be 
inevitable. While case work service with 
retarded clients usually involves community 
interpretation and environmental manipula- 
tion, it is not limited to that, for the rela- 
tionship with the client may itself be of 
paramount importance. No client is more 
in need of feeling real security with the case 
worker, of finding support for his weak ego 
structure, and of depending upon the case 
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worker as a friend and ally who will help 
him to find his place in the world. 


Donald, age 11, was referred for case work serv- 
ices after he and another boy had been arrested 
for molesting a smaller boy. Donald had been 
given a psychometric test at school. His I.Q. was 
below 75, but because the one ungraded room in 
the city was already filled to capacity he could not 
be placed there and was enrolled in the fourth 
grade. He was not able to keep up with most of 
the work and the teacher sometimes did not give 
him paper and pencil when the other children were 
working arithmetic problems or writing compo- 
sitions, knowing that Donald could not do the 
work. This was considered a standing joke by the 
other children in the class, who continually teased 
Donald about it during recess and after school. In 
order to amuse himself when the others were work- 
ing, Donald wrote notes, threw “ spit balls,” and 
in other ways exasperated the teacher, who fre- 
quently punished him. In talking all this over with 
the case worker, Donald brought out how much he 
resented the way he was teased and sometimes not 
included in the school work. “I don’t know why 
I picked on this other boy. I didn’t really hurt 
him. I just felt like I had to do it.” Donald told 
the worker how he hated school because he knew 
he would be teased all day long and “he could 
never think of anything to say back to anyone.” 
For the first time Donald expressed hostilities he 
had been afraid to verbalize, realizing that he could 
not hold his own in any argument with children 
of his own age. 

Fortunately for Donald his parents did not reject 
him although they were confused and hurt because 
their son was not accepted. The worker tried to 
interpret his limitations in a way that would not 
be too threatening to them, suggesting that too 
much could not be expected in academic work, but 
mentioning his interest in mechanical work, his 
likable personality, and other assets. Perhaps it 
was easier for the parents to accept and understand 
Donald because they were somewhat limited them- 
selves. They realized his need for affection and 
encouragement rather than for criticism, and have 
met this need. Interpretation to the teacher has 
minimized her criticisms. Next fall will see Donald 
in the special room where his mechanical interests 
can be developed and where he will not have 
to try to compete with others far above his level. 
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There now seems to be an opportunity for Donald 
to develop into a useful and happy citizen who no 
longer needs to find expression for his frustration 
and repressed hostility in delinquent behavior. 


Sometimes the retarded child becomes the 
focus of attention in family life to such an 
extent that the emotional development of one 
or more of the other children is warped. 
Parents often devote most of their time to 
this child, as they will to a physically handi- 
capped child, damaging their relationship to 
their other children. In many instances the 
more intelligent children feel shame and re- 
sentment toward the retarded sibling or they 
may sometimes become over-protective. As 
in all case work situations, the entire family 
situation must be carefully evaluated. The 
case worker is not merely helping the re- 
tarded client as an individual but may be 
assisting others within the family group as 
well. 


Grace, a sensitive, intelligent girl of 17, was 
referred to the agency by the family minister, a 
woman who had known them for many years and 
who was particularly interested in Grace’s develop- 
ment. Grace was seriously disturbed because her 
brother, Peter, two years her junior, was only in 
the fourth grade at school and was not doing satis- 
factory work even there. Peter had been in the 
ungraded room the year before but Grace felt that 
he needed a more stimulating program and that he 
would do better in school if faced with more com- 
petition. She had been responsible for having him 
transferred back to the regular grades and every 
evening had encouraged him to study, helping him 
with his work and urging him to try harder. As 
might be expected this had only increased Peter’s 
nervous tension and feeling of failure. 

The case worker arranged for another psycho- 
metric test for Peter, which established his I.Q. 
as below 70. An aptitude test revealed limited 
mechanical ability. There was a good possibility 
that with careful training Peter might learn to do 
acceptable handicraft work of some kind which 
would mean that he could eventually become self- 
supporting and find a vocation which would bring 
him a feeling of some achievement, although even 
in the mechanical field he could never work under 
pressure, or in a situation where initiative was 
required. 

Grace found it difficult to accept the possibility 
of limitations in her brother. Since early childhood 
she had felt responsible for him, since neither of 
the parents did accept much responsibility. She 
had cared for him through many illnesses and the 
relationship between brother and sister was very 
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close. Grace included Peter in many of her own 
social engagements when she was taken out by 
boys of her own age. She protected him, made 
decisions for him and, both consciously and uncon- 
sciously, fostered his dependency upon her. 

Grace plans to study to become a kindergarten 
teacher and thinks that she may later wish to be a 
child psychologist. She has shown much aptitude 
in working with children in the Sunday School 
class where she has taught since she was eleven; 
she is an excellent student and a leader in many 
community activities. However, Grace told the 
case worker that “she would never believe that 
she could succeed in working with other children 
if she failed with her own brother.” Gradually 
Grace is sharing her problem with the case worker. 
She seems able to accept the case worker’s inter- 
pretation of Peter’s limitations and the fact that 
his difficulties will only be increased through ex- 
pecting him to achieve the impossible in academic 
studies. Grace feels less guilt over her own 
“failure” to help Peter as she understands more 
of the causes of retardation, and she is less tense 
and anxious about his future. But Grace can be 
more substantially helped if Peter is able to achieve 
a satisfactory social and economic adjustment. If 
Peter can find an acceptable place for himself in 
society it is to be hoped that Grace can eventually 
be satisfied with this and can further relax her 
anxious, protective attitude toward him, an attitude 
which is now still crippling to both of them. If 
Peter fails to do this, it seems probable that Grace 
may always feel some guilt and responsibility for 
this. Her own development, as well as that of her 
brother, may therefore be permanently warped, 
because she will always be identified with Peter. 


Retarded adults are facing an increasingly 
complicated world and often have to make 
decisions alone which would be perplexing 
to the most adequate person. Here again 
the support and guidance of the case worker 
may make a very real difference in the life 
of the client and his family. Retarded cli- 
ents may often be more permanently depend- 
ent than many others, more in need of 
specific and continued direction, but still 
able to utilize case work services in a con- 
structive manner. 


Mr. and Mrs. K were married when Mrs. K 
was fifteen, her husband 19. They now have two 
children, Dolores, 3, and Robert, one and a half. 
They first came to the family agency shortly after 
their marriage requesting financial help. Mr. K 
held a series of poorly paid jobs, continually look- 
ing for something better, but with no definite plan 
as to what he could do or wanted to do. Mrs. K 
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asked for assistance when her husband was not 
working, unaware that he resented this and was 
consequently becoming even more irresponsible in 
his feeling toward her. Mrs. K felt that Mr. K 
was no longer interested in her, and her continual 
scolding increased the problem as Mr. K escaped 
from the unpleasant home situation to neighborhood 
beer parlors. 

Eventually Mrs. K told the case worker that she 
wished to leave her husband although in discussing 
this she also revealed much real affection for him 
and the wish that her marriage could somehow be 
saved. In talking with Mr. K it was found that 
he felt that his wife no longer needed him to take 
care of her and that he was beginning to believe 
that he was not able to do so, anyway. Past 
employment records indicated definite limitations. 
The worker agreed that assistance would not be 
given unless Mr. K participated in the plan and 
every effort would be made to help Mr. K again 
to become able to assume responsibility for his own 
family. He was encouraged to keep a job he had 
found as truck driver for the Salvation Army until 
he had a good work reference and knew what he 
wanted to do next. His need for encouragement 
and confidence was discussed with his wife and 
because of the fundamental affection between the 
two, they were able to again achieve a happy 
marital adjustment as surface tensions were eased. 
After several months Mr. K found employment in 
cleaning Pullman cars, at a good salary. He 
enjoys the work and gladly assumes family respon- 
sibilities. Mrs. K has utilized help in household 
budgeting, health care for the children, and in 
planning a more attractive home. 

In all interviews with these clients, the same 
material has been discussed many times. Move- 
ment has been slow and repetition necessary. Both 
have frequently shown a childlike dependency and 
when new problems arise, they will probably seek 
help again. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. K will ever 
make outstanding contributions, but through the 


help of the agency they have been able to maintain. 


the security of their home for themselves and their 
children. It is questionable whether they could 
have done this without help. 


When added to the usual problems of 
adolescence, mental limitations which pre- 
vent the client from achieving success in 
school or work or social relations can be 
almost overwhelming. Here again the rela- 
tionship with the case worker may be one 
satisfaction in a confusing and hostile world. 


Dorothy, at 19, had left her father’s home fol- 
lowing a quarrel with him, and was referred to the 
family agency by the Travelers’ Aid Worker. She 
was over-weight, very untidy in her dress, and 
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hostile and suspicious in her manner when she 
came to the agency. Gradually her resistance wore 
down as she found the worker continued to be 
interested in her. She confided that she was the 
“family’s black sheep” as the other children were 
all much more intelligent and attractive. She was 
always blamed for everything. A later visit to the 
parents’ home confirmed this, as both of them com- 
pared Dorothy very unfavorably to her siblings. 
Her father expressed the opinion that Dorothy was 
too stupid to learn anything. She had left school 
at the end of the freshman year and had made a 
very poor record. She showed inability to follow 
directions in any work which she undertook, yet 
she was dissatisfied with factory or housework 
positions. Her family regarded her as a real trial 
to them. 

Many other problems besides mental retardation 
were causing difficulties for Dorothy. The com- 
plete rejection of her parents, her acute rivalry 
with others in the family, her unattractive appear- 
ance, all contributed to her unhappiness. Yet with 
higher intelligence she might have had more under- 
standing of her own problems. Dorothy projected 
her hostile attitude toward her own family into 
every work situation in which she was placed and, 
as her parents indicated, expected to find an open- 
ing which was far beyond her training or ability. 

As she gained security with the worker, Dorothy 
told of how unhappy she had been over her unfor- 
tunate position in the family group, and of how 
deeply she had been hurt because she was con- 
sidered slow and stupid at school. She readily 
responded to any valid praise or reassurance the 
worker could give her and related herself on a 
rather childlike level, as her emotional develop- 
ment, too, had been retarded. Gradually Dorothy 
was able to consider her search for employment in 
a more realistic manner, and could accept with 
satisfaction work that was not beyond her ability. 
Emotional growth has been slow and uneven but 
Dorothy seems to be gaining some security and 
ability to handle her problems as she has found 
acceptance for the first time in the case work 
relationship. 


These cases have outlined only a few of 
the many problems relating to services 
for retarded clients. We have discussed 
only situations in which clients, although 
definitely limited, have had some capacity 
for social and economic adjustment. We 
have not touched upon the problem of help- 
ing families and clients to accept institu- 
tional care when this seems necessary. 
Although these present serious problems 
case work services can be of only limited 
value in many of these situations and it is 
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an open question as to how far non-authori- 
tative agencies can or should attempt to help 
when the problem is primarily a protective 
one. 

The retarded client is particularly sus- 
ceptible to destructive leadership if construc- 
tive help is not available since he cannot 
fully evaluate political programs and turns 
to whatever offers security. Through help- 
ing retarded clients to live more satisfying, 
productive lives agencies may well be 
strengthening the democratic process and 


may reach beyond the individual adjustment 
of the client and his family to the com- 
munity. This borderline group of mentally 
retarded individuals constitutes a large sec- 
tion of the population of any community as 
well as a large proportion of the case load 
of social agencies. In addition to meeting 
their needs on an individual basis, case 
workers may be able to take leadership in 
demonstrating the importance of securing 
increased public and private facilities for spe- 
cialized training and recreational facilities. 


Editorial Notes 


Case Work Article Contest 


HE Editorial Advisory Committee of 
THE Famicy takes pleasure in announc- 
ing the opening of a contest for practitioners 
in the field of social case work. The three 
winning articles will be published in THE 
Famity. In addition, there will be awards 
of a five-year, a three-year, and a one-year 
subscription to THe Famity for the papers 
rating, respectively, first, second, and third. 
The idea of a contest for case work prac- 
titioners originated three years ago in the 
Program Committee of the Case Work Divi- 
sion of the National Conference of Social 
Work. As Gordon Hamilton wrote in de- 
scribing the origin of the National Confer- 
ence Contest, the committee noted that “ the 
tendency of the Program Committee to get 
headliners year after year instead of un- 
covering new talent has been all too obvious.” 
The contest then was seen as an attempt to 
stimulate younger workers to try their hand 
at organizing their ideas of case work prac- 
tice in the form of a conference paper. The 
second contest was held the following year 
with an increased number of contributors 
but has not been repeated since. 

It is with much the same thought that 
THE FAaMILy now proposes a somewhat 
similar contest in the writing of articles on 
case work. Repeatedly today one senses 
increased conviction of the importance of the 
job of case work practitioners. Year by year, 
as our understanding of people increases, the 
case worker’s skill grows apace. These are 
the people—the workers who actually put 
our case work theories into practice—who 


ought to be making the greatest contribution 
to our store of professional knowledge. Yet 
few of our articles really come from the 
practicing group. Undoubtedly this is 
partly because of the unfortunate tendency 
for our most mature workers to be drawn 
off into supervisory and administrative jobs. 
However, the Editorial Advisory Committee 
believes that many of our younger workers 
do have material that is ripe for publica- 
tion and that would be of value to other 
practitioners. 

There are perhaps two principal hurdles 
that prevent this material from being brought 
together in published form. Undoubtedly 
many younger workers are too modest about 
the value of their potential contributions 
and envisage the editorial desk so cluttered 
with material from seasoned writers that 
theirs would be lost in the shuffle. On the 
other hand, it must be confessed that writ- 
ing an article is hard work and without some 
special stimulus it is probably hard to get 
started on the long road to authorship. The 
Editorial Advisory Committee hopes that 
this contest may provide the needed stimulus 
and offers protection from too much compe- 
tition by limiting the contest to workers who 
are actually now on the practicing level and 
who have not had more than seven years’ 
experience in case work. 

Here are the rules of the contest: 


1. The subject of the article is to be some aspect 
of case work practice using the content of actual 
case records as supportive material. 

2. The contest is open to case work practitioners 
who have not had more than seven years of experi- 
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ence exclusive of field work in a professional 
school. 

3. The article is to be not more than five thou- 
sand words in length. 

4. Manuscripts must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, April 12, 1943. 

5. Permission for the use of case material must 
be secured from the agency in which the case work 
was done. 

6. Three typewritten copies are to be submitted— 
the original and the first two carbons. Neither the 
name of the agency nor of the writer is to appear 
on the manuscript but with each manuscript a 
separate sheet of paper is to be submitted with the 
following information: 

(a) Name (b) Address (c) Agency affilia- 
tion (d) Present position (e) School of social 
work, if any (f) Number of years of experience 
as a practicing case worker. 

7. Manuscripts are to be sent to the Case Work 
Article Contest, THe Famury, 122 East 22d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

8. Manuscripts will be judged by members of the 
Editorial Advisory Committee. Each article will 
be read by at least three judges. The Editorial 
Advisory Committee will be under no obligation 
to return the material. 


The Committee believes that the practi- 
tioner can make the best contribution to the 
improvement of case work content by articles 
soundly grounded in experience. It is for 
this reason that supportive case material is 
required. This is not intended, however, to 
limit the contest to the single case study. 
The supportive material may be a single 
case, or several, or conceivably even a group 
of situations. They need not be cases car- 
ried by the individual entrants. While some 
of the case material may be summarized, it 


is hoped the contestants will give consider- 
able space to original record material. 

Knowing that many practicing case 
workers also carry a certain amount of 
supervisory responsibility, we are using the 
term practitioner to mean the case worker 
whose primary responsibility is carrying a 
case load. 

Five thousand words was selected as the 
maximum length of the article because this 
is the greatest number of words usually 
allowed for articles published in THE 
Famity. Approximately it is the equiva- 
lent of 14 double-spaced, typewritten pages. 
This is about twice the number of words 
allowed in the National Conference Contest 
and should make it easier for the contestant 
to include an adequate amount of case ma- 
terial to support his point of view, without 
limiting too much the space available for 
elaboration of the point of view itself. 

The Editor of THe Famiry will be glad 
to answer inquiries concerning any of these 
points. 

The Editorial Advisory Committee looks 
forward to having many entries in this con- 
test. Articles never spring full-grown from 
the head of Zeus. First comes a vague 
series of ideas. Then—if you set your mind 
to work—a favored central theme begins to 
take shape. Then comes the hunt for cases. 
Then the really hard work of comparing, 
selecting, summarizing, cutting. And, finally, 
the real enjoyment of seeing your idea grow 
to a rounded, finished thing that carries your 
thought across to others. If you are a prac- 
titioner, let your unconscious begin to work 
right now on the theme for your contest 
article. 


Book Reviews 


ASE Work Practice tn Pusiic ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION: Dorothy Bird Daly. 158 
pp., 1942. American Public Welfare Asso- 

ciation, Chicago, Ill. (paper) $1.00. 

Case workers in public assistance agencies out 
over the country will eagerly reach for this small 
book whose title promises much to the worker in a 
field that has been generally neglected by leaders 
in case work. The material in this volume was 
prepared for the in-service training of workers in 
New York City’s Department of Welfare, and the 
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reader should bear this fact in mind all the way. 
The first chapter deals with the purpose of public 
assistance and the eligibility requirements arising 
from the legal structure. Following are chapters 
on the principles of investigation of an application, 
the use of the budget and the continuous processes 
of reviewing and investigating eligibility for relief, 
with a final chapter on the withdrawal of assistance. 

The total impression left with the reader is that 
case work practice in a public assistance agency 
is limited to establishing eligibility for relief, with 
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that process individualized as far as the structure 
and function of the agency allow. Undoubtedly 
the New York agency is so limited, but it is a 
mistake to present material for public assistance 
agencies generally based on such a premise. The 
public assistance worker in the rural areas, particu- 
larly in the western half of the nation, knows that 
not even a statute can limit his work to establish- 
ing eligibility for relief. A human problem which 
touches the community is on the doorstep of that 
worker whether the problem relates to need or not. 
Naturally, this is particularly true where other 
agencies are few or entirely lacking. However, 
for the greater part of the country this actually 
is the situation. To those public assistance workers 
in the hinterland, establishing eligibility is only the 
first step in case work practice, and in most west- 
ern areas, that process has been fairly well worked 
out for at least the past five years. (It must not 
be overlooked that establishing eligibility for relief 
is far more difficult in the rural region because the 
worker must be able to evaluate such resources as 
“one cow—nearly dry,” “one-half cord of drift- 
wood,” “3 bags of potatoes.” The budget becomes 
a complicated piece of work which requires the 
close co-operation of client and worker.) The social 
worker who maintains a philosophy of giving serv- 
ices to all who need them will object strenuously 
to the idea of limiting public welfare practice to 
relief giving. 

From another standpoint, we wonder why the 
author has presented the establishing of eligibility 
as a specific process. Determining eligibility is 
generic in the sense that, in every agency, eligibility 
for assistance or any service must be established, 
and that process involves in each case: determining 
the problems or need of the client, observing and 
determining the total resources in the situation both 
within the client and without, and determining 
whether the agency can meet the difference between 
the needs of the client and the available resources. 
That general statement applies whether the agency 
deals with relief problems, marital discord, or 
behavior-problem children. We wonder if new 
workers would not be better trained by presenting 
the generic aspects first and then moving on to the 
specific. Too early exposure to the specific often 
produces a certain rigidity in workers which 
defeats any real attempt at individualization. 


The content of this volume is very simple, as it 
should be for new workers. The best section is 
probably in the discussion of the use of the budget 
and of the routines of controlling a case load. In 
contrast to the simplicity of content, the language 
becomes somewhat involved at times. The writing 
would have been improved by eliminating the con- 
stant use of certain words like “tool.” There is 
a tendency in most readers to recoil from too close 
or too frequent association of “tool” and “client.” 


The case illustrations are interesting and well- 
chosen from the standpoint of the content of the 
book. 

This manual will certainly find a place for itself 
in the large, urban, public assistance agency which 
is restricted to relief giving, but will prove dis- 
appointing to the bulk of agencies out over the 
country who are attempting to build a broader pro- 
gram of public welfare service. 


Marjorie J. SMITH 
Smith College School for Social Work 
Northampton, Mass. 


UR Ace or Unreason: Dr. Franz Alexan- 
der. 341 pp., 1942. J. P. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, or THe Famrry. $3.00. 


The author states in his conclusion that “ We 
have covered a wide territory, the history of politi- 
cal thought, the theory of emotional disturbances, 
and the psychological analysis of social systems 
and events.” It is indeed true that this book brings 
into systematic relationship such an extensive ccl- 
lection of data as to approach a one-volume history 
of events from the psychological point of view. 
Further condensation in a review of the book 
could not do it justice. It is a volume which 
belongs upon the must list of all social workers 
who endeavor to be informed of the trend of cur- 
rent sociologic thought. 

The first section of the book is an attention 
holding, rapidly moving, history of political 
thought and reveals both the erudition and the 
excellent style of the author. 

The second section of the book undertakes, and 
in exceptionally large measure accomplishes, the 
task of a brief exposition of psychoanalytic fact 
and theory in non-technical language. It ought to 
be helpful to the uninformed who are seeking their 
first understanding of Freudian psychology. But 
it is more than this. For the initiated it will prove 
to be a dispassionate and lucid statement of the 
recent developments in psychoanalytic thinking; 
free from personalities and polemics, and convinc- 
ing in its authoritative scientific spirit. 

The third and last section is a discussion of 
current sociologic situations and events into which 
are woven the conceptions studied in the preceding 
section. 

Dr. Alexander is not too optimistic as to our 
future; his proposed remedies for our afflictions 
will be time consuming and will expend much of 
the “surplus” of many “mature” workers; but 
he is not so pessimistic in his evaluation of man 
and his future as many have thought Freud to be. 


Lewis B. Hu, M.D. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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MERICAN Fami ry BeEHAvior: Jessie 
Bernard. 564 pp., 1942. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, or Tue Famiry. $3.50. 


The social case worker will be interested in this 
book chiefly because it discusses, and essays to 
explain, many phenomena within the structure of 
psychoanalysis, with little or no use of psycho- 
analytical concepts. For example, ambivalent feel- 
ings of children toward parents are explained as 
follows: 

Because the parents represent both love and 
security on the one hand, and discipline and insti- 
tutional controls on the other, it is not difficult to 
see why the child should both love and hate his 
parents. Since the institutional pattern does not 
permit him to hate his parents, any expression of 
hostility toward them is suppressed and punished. 


This quotation is fairly representative of its 
author’s methodology. It is straightforward, and 
commonsense, and leans heavily on such social- 
psychological orientations as “institutional con- 
trols,’ “socialization,” and “set phenomena” 
(reaction and attitude patterns, generally derived 
from conditioning). 

There is wide use of quantitative data. Indeed, 
the author expresses the belief that the book’s 
main contribution “is its attempt at a sociometric 
approach, particularly in the field of institutional 
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behavior.” In many instances, mensurational 
methodologies are applied with a remarkable de- 
gree of success to areas generally considered to be 
outside the scope of statistical analysis—as for 
instance sibling rivalry. 


Although frequent reference is made to such 
cultural anthropologists as Mead, Malinowski, 
Benedict, and Fortune, the cultural relativism and 
the correlated moral indifferentism sometimes asso- 
ciated with “the so-called Boas school” is re- 
jected. Instead, there is a deep interest in insti- 
tutional norms of conduct, and in the observance 
of traditional American patterns of family behavior. 


The wealth and range of material cited in the 
text and the footnotes greatly enhance the book’s 
authoritativeness. 


Inquiring-minded social workers will find Ameri- 
can Family Behavior stimulating and useful. Those 
having any responsibility for the training of 
students and young social workers, will find the 
book invaluable, for it represents trends in 
methodology and in thinking that are rapidly 
assuming dominance in American colleges. 


Nites CARPENTER 
School of Social Work 
University of Buffalo 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK | 


Columbia University 


The curriculum of the New York School of 
Social Work consists of a combination of 
courses, supervised practice in Social Work 
Agencies and research. The normal pro- 
gram covers six quarters or eighteen months 
and leads to the degree of Master of Science. 


Responsible positions in war work are open 
to graduates of schools of social work and 
opportunities for field work in connection 
with war activities or in the more specialized 
fields of social work are available to students 
with adequate professional experience. 


A sequence of courses selected from the 
regular curriculum is given in the late after- 
noon and evening for part-time students. 
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OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS is already well-known 


to readers of The Family. You have seen our social work 
books advertised here many times, and many of you have purchased them. 
But perhaps you may not have heard of some of our new books of general 
interest, which all intelligent and well-informed social workers will enjoy. 
The books described here may be ordered either through your bookseller 
or directly from us. 


MAN’S MOST DANGEROUS . 
MYTH: The Fallacy of Race GD) THE 


By M. F. AsHLteY Montacu 
“In a series of chapters packed with relevant and intel- ( QO] MBIA 
ligible scientific data, the author shows the complete 
unreality of the racial concept as generally understood.” 
—Christian Century. F N YCLO- 


“| . a brilliant attack on the prevailing contention that 


humanity is divided into various races with different levels 
of intelligence and abilities."—Deseret News. $2.25 | A 











WHAT'S IN A NOVEL wp pe 
> COMPILED & EDITED AT 

oe Sen oe COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

“ Full of informative and intelligent discussion of the world : — : 

we live in as revealed in its novels.”—Atlantic Monthly. $19.50. Write for descriptive circular. 

“A stimulating and rewarding book. . . . Miss Haines 

conveys to you a sense of the wide range of imagina- 

tive prose and of the delight of reading it."—New York 

Sun, $2.75 SOCIAL WORK 


THE SuBNORMAL ADOLESCENT GIRL. 


WAR WITHOUT By Theodora M. Abel and Elaine F. 
INFLATION Kinder. $2.50 


By Georce KATONA CONCERNING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 


By Henry W. Thurston. $2.75 


The psychological approach to the problems of war 


economy presented with brilliant clarity by a man who is THEORY AND Practice OF Socrat CASE 


psychologist, economist, and journalist. “An admirably Worx. By Gordon Hamilton. $3.00 
clear and reasoned discussion of nature and causes of 

inflation and of how it can be combated successfully. . . . Soctat Case Recorpinc. By Gordon 
Highly recommended.”—Library Journal. $2.50 Hamilton. $2.50 


ReapIncs IN Socrat Case Work, 


RACE,REASON & RUBBISH 1920-1938. Edited by Fern Lowry. 
$3.50 


By GuNNAR DAHLBERG 


A primer of race biology for the plain man. For all who and the new 
are interested in the eradication of racism and race 
prejudice and for those who are interested in sociological PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
genetics. The author explains the laws of genetics and FERENCE OF SocrAt ‘Work, 1942. 
shows how they apply to groups of human beings. $2.25 Selected Papers from the New Orleans 


Conference. $5.00 
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